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LITERATURE. | 
THE TRUE FAIRY LAND. 


I do not pine for forest cells, 

Where ’neath the leaves the fairy dwells, 
Or wanders with the bee ; 

My little garden-plot of flowers, 

My happy home, my own lov’d bowers, 
Are fairy land to me. 





I do not sigh for glowing lands, 
Where rivers over golden sands 
Glide to a silver sea ; 
The winding banks of one small stream, 
Where youth and love together dream, 
Are fairy land to me. 


I would not float on filmy sail, . 

With fairy elves on summer gale, 
At eve by tower and tree ; 

When labour’s daily task is done, 

Yon mossy bank at setting sun, 
Is fairy land to me. 


I do not sigh for painted bowers, 

Where fays and sylphs mid purple flowers 
Make magic melody ; ) 

That old green lane, where ev’ry spring, 

The primrose blooms and wild birds sing, 
Is fairy land to me. 


1 would not dwell in charméd halls, 
Where gems upon the crystal walls 
Shine soft and silently ; 
My home, where hearts in truth are plight, 
And eyes with love shine clear and bright, 
Is fairy land to me. 





MISERERE DOMINE. 
BY M. COLLINS. 


Miserere Domine! 
Chant which mortal and immortal 
Murmur ever at the portal, 
Where doth dwell the Lord of light 
In wide halls of chrysolite, 

By the shore of heaven’s blue sea. 


Golden August, sun-embrowned, 
Blushing purple, berry-crowned, 
Singeth now her songs of glee ; 
Of a truth her lips are red— 
Vintage-crownals bind her head, 
Hazel-tressed ; and children cling 
Unto mossy boughs, and fling 
Fruit upon the ground ; 
Yet I hear, o’er land and sea, 
Miserere Domine! 


Even so—we are not free 
From the ancient blot and staining 
On our hearts; though Thou art raining 
Plenty on the joyous earth, 
Lord of mercy! ’Midst our mirth 
Miserere Domine! 


Foam-wreaths on the white sea-shore— 
Bees amid the sycamore— 
Peaches ripening on the tree— 
Beauty of autumnal time— 
Merry wild-birds’ matin-chime-- 
Harvest-calm and cooling showers : 
These delights of earth are ours— 
They were given by Thee. 
Father, all Thy gifts are free! 
Miserere Domine! 





CARDINAL XIMENES. 


‘* Austere and lonely, cruel to himself 
Did they report him.”—-Home. 

Dering the middle ages, and even later, education was principally con- 
fined to the monks, the students of learned or scientific professions, and a 
few (very few) of the higher orders. Hence, priests, bishops, and cardi- 
nals were frequently to be seen grasping the helm of State, and either 
chosen for, or elevating themselves to become the prime ministers of so- 
vereigns, and their advisers or controllers in worldly affairs, as well as the 
kee of their consciences {n things spiritual. Amongst these princes 
of the church and lights of legislation, Francisco Ximenes de Cisneros 
is entitled to hold a prominent, if not the very foremost position. His 
predecessor, Cardinal Mendoza, recommended him, on his deathbed, as 
the most eligible man in Spain to succeed him in the office of minister 
and chancellor, which, for twenty years, he had filled with such undispu- 
ted ascendancy, under Ferdinand and Isabella, that he was called by the 
courtiers, “ the third king of Spain.” The same sobriquet was after- 
wards applied to Richelieu in France, under similar circumstances. Men- 
doza had previously obtained for Ximenes the appointment of confessor 
to the Queen, and thus by double steps assisted him to mount the ladder 
of preferment. But the patron and his protegé were widely opposed in 
personal character. Mendoza had been a libertine in his youth, after the 
usual practice of the Spanish clergy of his day ; and more than one 
noble family of the land trace their ancestry to the consequences of his 
aniours. He was fond of splendour and show, maintained a retinue as 
costly as that of Richelieu, and as he indulged himself freely, was liberal 
in his concessions to others. Ximenes wasan ascetic, who had subdued and 
rooted out his own passions by a long course of self-mortification, and 
had little inclination to accord tolerance er pardon to frailties, against 
which his own nature and habits were invulnerably fortified. Wolsey 
was too much given up to power, pomp, and personal aggrandisement ; 
Richeleu was an incarnation of selfishness ; Mazarin as constitutionally 
cunning and deceitfal as the arch-enemy himself; Alberoni, a hy . 
tical, double-dealer ; and Dabois, an atheistical, unprincipled profligate, 


evithout even the outward assumption of sanctity or decent morals. But 
Ximenes was thoroughly honest, and sincerely religious--a bigot, if you 
like, but still a conscientious bigot. Austere, even to cruelty, and deaf 
to appeals founded on mere compassion ; but ever consistent in his own 
life and actions, which reflected faithfully the creed he professed ; while 
we feel that he was harsh, we are compelled to admit that the prac- 
tised as he preached. Ambition was the only worldly passion, or weak- 
ness, which his strong mind acknowledged ; but he never suffered am- 
bition to predominate over his conscience, his faith, and his moral recti- 
tude. A stern confessor he undoubtedly was, and one whom, in the dis- 
charge of his duty, even aroyal penitent could not awe into compro- 
mise ; but we never find that he indulged in the tyranny of personal 
radeness ; or abused the license permitted to his clerical function. It 
was not so with the general of the Cordeliers, who being alarmed at the 
sweeping reforms of Ximenes, came from Rome, to confer with Isabella 
on the subject, and to oppose the measures which interfered with his 
own views. In an interview with the Queen, he conducted himself with 
so much intemperance, that she asked him, when he had iinished a vio- 
lent harangue, if he was in his senses, and recollected whom he was ad- 
dressing? ‘ Yes,’ replied the insolent monk, “I am in my perfect sen- 
ses, and know very well that I am speaking to Isabella, Queen of 
Castile ; a mere handful of dust and ashes, no better than myself.” 

Ximenes has found many biographers. His career is inseparably mixed 
up with all general histories of the period ; but his individual life has 
been ably treated by Alvaro Gomez de Castro,in Latin ; by Quintanilla, 
and other Spanish writers of inferior note. Two French authors of cele- 
brity—Flechier, Bishop of Nismes, and Marsollier--have also employed 
themselves on the same subject. Weare not aware that any of these 
works have been translated into English, although quoted and referred 
to as authorities by all writers in our language, down to Prescott in- 
clusive, the latest and the best on the list. Flechier deals with Ximenes 
as if he was exclusively a saint. Marsollier describes him as a universal 
genius—a sort of Admirable Crichton—and mixes up in his narrative 
more of fable than reality. De Castro depicts the man nearly as he was ; 
and Quiztanilla, who was employed to procure from the Vatican the ca- 
nonization of his hero, inclines somewhat more to the marvellous than 
modern readers will be disposed to follow. 

Francisco Ximenes was born at Tordelaguna, in Spain, in the year 
1436. He sprang from a noble, but decayed ily. Quintanilla carries 
up his , ee cal tree to remote royalty ; but a pedigree is more 
easily alleged than proved. At fourteen he entered the college of Sala- 
manca, and at twenty received the degree of bachelor in civil and ca- 
nonical law, from that renowned and punctilious university. Three years 
after this he repaired to Rome, where he diligently pursued his studies 
for six years more. The death of his father recalled him to Spain, whi- 
ther he returned, with a bull from the Pope preferring him to the first 
benefice that might fall vacant in the see of Toledo. No such promo- 
tion opened to him until 1473; he then prepared to avail himself of his 
grant; but Carillo, the archbishop of the diocess, had promised the post 
to one of his own followers, and resisted the claim of Ximenes. he 
latter maintained it stoutly, whereupon the prelate, using the strong arm 
of power, imprisoned him in the castle of Santorcaz, for six dreary years. 
The mere privations and hardships to which he was subjected were of 
little moment to a man of his self denial, who long afterwards, under the 
purple robe of the cardinal, wore his old habit of the order of St. 
Francis, with a hair shirt ; and, in the midst of all his ministerial splen- 
dour, contented himself with a bed of straw and one frugal meal. On 
his liberation, he obtained possession of his benefice, but, in 1480, ex- 
changed it for the chaplaincy of Siguenza. His long imprisonment had 
deepened ‘the natural austerity of his disposition, and tended to con- 
vert him into a religious enthusiast. He became altogether wearied of 
secular avocations ; and, in the year following, having duly performed 
his novitiate, became a Franciscan monk, of the most rigid section of the 
order. During this translation, he practised towards himself unflinching 
discipline—enduring vigils, fasts, and flagellations, with patience and per- 
severance seldom equalled, and never surpassed. He then assumed the 
Christian name of Francisco, in compliment to the patron saint and foun- 
eed of the society, and abandoned that of Gonzalo, by which he had been 

tised. 

is reputation for holiness crowded his confessional, until it resembled 
the levee of a sovereign. This disturbed his thoughts, and induced him 
to retire into a lonely convent, situated amidst mountains and forests, 
where he dwelt in a small cabin built by himself, and a life of 
ascetic infliction, which the anchorites of old—Anthony, Paul, and Hila- 
rion—could scarcely have emulated. The great powers of his mind were 
wasted in these mistaken mortifications, which rendered him visionary 
and ecstatic, and reduced him to what would now be considered a state of 
dreaming insanity. From this useless condition of vegetative existence, 
superior command transferred him to the convent of Salzeda, of which 
community he was soon appointed guardian, where active duties recalled 
him from his sublimated reveries. In 1492, he was selected for the Queen’s 
confessor, but the advancement produced no change in his manners or 
mode of life. His coarse friar’s dress, emaciated form, and haggard coun- 
tenance, contrasted strangely with the glittering throng of courtiers and 
lovely ladies, with whom, in spite of himself, he was sometimes compelled 
to mingle. But all sense of enjoyment was dead within hin—temptation 
was powerless ; and if ambition whispered to his heart, the voice was so 
low that he heeded it not. In 1494, Queen Isabella obtained a bull from 
Pope Alexander VI. (of infamous memory), to reform the conventual 
abuses, which existed to such an extent throughout Spain, that the whole 
nation rang with their notoriety. Ximenes, being appointed provincial 
of his order, was empowered to carry out the edict ; and never did re- 
former labour with more untiring zeal, or enforce precept by more un- 
swerving example. In 1495, Cardinal Mendoza died, and vacated the 
dignitic: of Archbishop of Toledo and Grand Chancellor of Castile. The 
revenues of the see alone amounted to 80,000 ducats, or something like 
£175,000 sterling of our present money. The sum is nearly incredible, 
yet does not appear to have been exaggerated by historians. The poli- 
tical and religious importance of the joint office placed the possessor on 
a level with the princes, and second only to the Pope himself. In pre- 
ference to many candidates, and in spite of strong interest in other 
quarters, the Queen conferred the post on Ximenes; who, taken tho- 
roughly by surprise at the announcement, positively refused to accept 
the proffered dignities. He was at that time vergia on his sixtieth 
year ; and if ever he had encouraged ambitious thoughts, now came the 
opportunity to indulge them, which was not likely to occur again. Still 
he persisted resolutely in his denial, saying he was too old for public life, 
for which he had neither capacity nor inclination. That he was sincere 
appears certain ; and he only yielded when a second ball from the Pope 
positively commanded his obedience to the sovereign authority of the 
Church. Ximenes then acquiesced, and became minister of Spain, most 
unquestionably against his will. 

e cannot be justly accused of hypocrisy, and it may be said with 
truth that he was called back from the grave to the world. But though 
not desirous of power, and inexperienced in its exercise, having once ac- 
cepted, he used it promptly, and soon proved that he possessed the innate 





faculty of command with the energy of enforcing obedience. Soon after 














his elevation, the troops revolted for want of pay. As Ximenes was ad- 
dressing them, in the hope of producing a better disposition of mind, one 
of the soldiers cried out, “ Give us our arrears, and no more speeches |!’’ 
Ximenes, without the least emotion, turning to the ranks from whence 
the voice proceeded, found out the speaker, had him bung upon the spot, 
and then went on with his harangue. The high grandees, as a matter of 
course, looked upon him as an obscure upstart, thrust into a position 
which they considered as exclusively belonging to their own order. He 
cared not for their impatience or opposition, acted fearlessly, and spoke 
without reserve. His enemies were more disgusted by his speeches than 
by his actions. “ By God’s help,” he was wont to say, “and with my 
girdle of St. Francis, I will bring every great man to his duty, and 
with my sandals I will comp upon the insolence of the nobility.” The 
latter exclaimed loudly against his authority, and a party of them entered 
his palace one day without ceremony, aud abruptly demanded to know 
by what righthe governed the kingdom. “ By virtue,’ answered he, “of 





the power that was given to me by my late sovereign, Ferdinand, and , 


which has since been confirmed by his successor, Charles V.”” “ But F 
dinand,” retorted the malcontents, ‘ being only the administrator of 
maar had not the power of Fang ng a regent; the Queen alone 
could lawfully do that.” “ Well, then,” said Ximenes, retreating 
them into a balcony, from whence a battery of cannon was discov 
which was at that moment thundering forth a furious discharge, “ be 

the power with which I have governed, and with which I intend still to 
govern!’’ They departed in silence, and complaints ceased on the in- 
stant. 

Ximenes, while he jealously watched the interference of the nobility 
and curbed the license of their tongues, allowed the lower classes to 
vass the acts of his governments and express their opinions freely. 
used occasionally to say, “ When a man is in power, and has 
reproach himself with, the wisest course he can adopt is to permit the 
people to enjoy the wretched consolation of avenging their wrongs 
their speeches.” He was in the right. Open grumbling is less 
allied to rebellion than moody, brooding silence. Frederick the 


tent. Being asked one day why he permitted so man 

printed against him, he answered, “‘Myself and my subjects are 

to a composition : I do as I please, and they write as they please,”’ 
In the distribution of ecclesiastical preferment, Ximenes acted 

strict impartiality, regardless of interest or any recommendation 


acted on this maxim of the Spanish cardinal, and to a much - 
y ifbele to. be 
come 


personal merit. Very soon after he became minister he was oye to, 


by the friends of Don Pedro de Mendoza to comfirm him in 
ment of Cazorla (one of the best places in the gift of the 


Toledo), with which he had been entrusted by his brother, the late grand ‘ 


cardinal, They urged the obligations conferred on Ximenes by his pre- 
decessor, and the anxious desire of the Queen. He peremptorily 
to consent, declaring that, as minister, he acknowledged no private ties ; 
that the Sovereign might send him back to the cloister again, whither he 
was ready to depart on the instant, but that no pemnetin, pack oa in 
should ever operate with him in distributing the honours of the Church. 
After a reasonable interval, when no longer importuned with solicitations, 
he restored Mendoza to the place, observing that he did so because his 
own judgment told him he was qualified to fill it with credit. “I will 
choose my officers,” said he, “ but I will not have them chosen for me, 
neither shall they select themselves. Personal application indicates 
either want of merit or want of humility in the ap Ticant.” The con- 
clusion is a little strained, but may pass as a ministerial apothegm. 

The reforms of Ximenes, as might be expected, raised against him a 
host of enemies, who had even influence enough with the Pope to obtain 


his interference. But he resisted in this instance the sovereign head of. 


the Church, and, np heny by Queen Isabella, who, though more mildly 
disposed, was equally firm, carried out his plans in defiance of opposition, 
and succeeded in obtaining the warm co-operation of the poster nuncio. 
In 1499, he resolved, at all hazards and at any price, to convert the Moors 
of Granada, and went to the work with his characteristic energy. All 
the means were —— which persuasion, money, or force could bring 
into play. The proselytes were numerous and willing, but many were 
obstinate, and seemed determined to brave persecution even to death in 
defence of their faith. Ximenes resolved to root out the very characters 
in which the abominations of Mohammedanism were recorded, and caused 
a mighty holocaust to be made of every Arabic manuscript he could lay 
his hands on ; thus committing to the flames more copies of the Koran, 
and other works connected with the theology of that compilation, than 
the Caliph Omar had sacrificed at Alexandria, of Christian and classical 
literature, eight centuries ‘before. A few hundred volumes on medical 
science, in which the Moors of that day were pre-eminently skilled, he 
preserved, to enrich the newly-founded University of Alcala ; but inva- 
luable lore on many other subjects was destroyed for ever. The over- 
zealous prelate, no doubt, persuaded himself that in this conflagration he 
was wielding the brand of retributive justice. His violent proceed 
called up an insurrection ; the Moorish populace rose in defence of 
expiring creed, and besieged him in his palace. When urged to fly while 
there was yet an opportunity of escape, Ximenes refused with the 

spirit of a hero anda martyr. He cared not for life, proclaimed his de- 
termination to die at his post rather than desert his faithfal followers, and 
held out manfully until relieved by reinforcements. The violence of the 
cardinal in this} matter drew on him the displeasure of his Sovereigns, 
which, however, he soon dispersed by powerful declamation, and in the 
end he carried his point, for many of the most influential Mobammedans 
were compelled to sell their estates and emigrate to Barbary, and when 
peace was restored it was found that about fifty thousand converts were 
added to the ranks of Christianity. From this date the proud Moors of 
the Peninsula began to decline in influence aad numbers, until the race, 
gradually degenerating, disappeared altogether. If the means were ob 
jectionable, the end was obtained, and, as measures are usually estimated 
by results, the reputation of Ximenes received a prodigious advance from 
this proud victory. ‘ He bas achieved a ter triumph,” said the vir- 
tuous Archbishop Talavera, “ than even Ferdinand and Isabella ; 
conquered only the soil, but he has gained the souls of Granada.” 

The death of the Queen, in November, 1504, deprived Ximenes of his 
constant friend and unvarying supporter. Ferdinand respected the abi- 
lities of the minister, but Isabella venerated the virtues of the man. The 
confidence placed in him by the latter was unlimited. The former mixed 
up a little duplicity with his a nt cordiality. When the cardinal in 
person superintended the oxal tion against Oran, the king wrote a pri- 
vate letter to Navarro, a rude captain who commanded under him, in which 
he said—“ Hinder our good man from coming back to Spain too soon. We 
must make all the use we can of his person and of his money.” In 1507, 
Ximenes received the cardinal’s hat from Pope Julius II., and soon after 
added to his other high appointments the office of Inquisitor-General of 
Castile. No further honours could now, by any possible turn of Fortune’s 
wheel, be heaped upon him, except the papacy itself, His catholic zeal 
expanded with his power, and became firmer as he declined into old age ; 
while his ambition, so long mortified and dormant, glowed with all the 
ardour of —_ manhood. Still he was unselfish, and thought only hew 
to advance religion with the advancing influence of his country. Like 
Richelieu, he possessed the spirit of a soldier, and in earlier ages would 
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undoubtedly have headed a crusade. He even thought of such an enter- 
prise, but determined to commence by an expedition nearer home--the 
conquest of Oran, on the opposite coast of Barbary. He not only volun- 
teered to lead the armament, but to advance from hia private funds the 
necessary supplies of money. We shall search many pages of many his- 
tories before we find a minister so thoroughly disinterested. The nobles, 
who hated Ximenes, derided his preparations, and prognosticated failure, 
“ What,” said they, “ could be more ridiculous than the idea of a monk 
fighting the battles of Spain, while the great captain, Gonzalvo de Cor- 
dova, was left to stay at home, and count his beads like a hermit?” 
Ximenes would willingly have given the command to that renowned 
chieftain, had the king consented. Perhaps Ferdinand, in his heart, de- 
sired to get rid of his minister, and thought the opportunity a tempting 
one. The energy displayed by Ximenes was almost miraculous; and it 
must be remembered that, in addition to a life of cloistered solitude, and 
habits all uafitted to the trade of war, he was oppressed with physical in- 
firmities, and had passed the seventieth year of his age. Narses is the 
only other general we can recollect who took the field for the first time 
when most men are preparing for the grave. The campaign was short 
and decisive. The army landed on the 17th of May, 1609, and on the 
evening of the following day the city was carried by storm. The most 
respectable authorities have gravely declared, that the miracle of Joshua 
was repeated on this special occasion. The cardinal urged an immedi- 
ate attack, ia opposition to the doubts expressed by Navarro, his gene- 
ral. The advice and the triumphal issue were both agteely ascribed 
to inspiration by his superstitious and elevated followers. Before the 
Spanish army marched up to the walls, Ximenes mounted his mule, and 
rode along the ranks. He wore his pontifical robes, and a sword was girded 
by his side. He addressed his soldiers in a suitable harangue, and in- 
flamed their courage with the promise of the plunder of the infidel city. 
He was attended by a monk on horseback, who bore a massive silver 
cross, his archiepiscopal standard of Toledo. As the men passed by with 
loud cheers and reverential enthusiasm—‘ Go on, go on, my children,” 
exclaimed the cardinal ; “I am at your head. A priest should think it 
an honour to expose his life for his religion. I have many examples be- 
fore me in my valiant predecessors.” As soon as his victorious troops 
had obtained possession of the town, he entered the gate, attended by his 
train of monkish brethren, and repeated aloud the language of the Psalm- 
ist—*“ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name be the praise 
and the power given!’’ The spoil, amounting to half a million of gold 
ducats (more than a million of our present sterling money), was placed 
at his disposal for distributiou, and his heart was rejoiced by the libera- 
tion of three hundred Christian captives. He burst into tears on seeing 
the number of dead that were lying on the ground, and was heard to say 
to himself—“ They were indeed infidels, but they might have become 
Christians. By their death they have deprived me of the principal ad- 
vantage of the victory we have gained over them.” 

The easy capture of Oran stimulated Ximenes to enterprises of a more 
extended nature. Already he contemplated the conquest of every Mo- 
hammedan city on the coast of Barbary ; but Navarro, disgusted at being 
controlled in the direction of the army by an ecclesiastic, demurred 

t his authority, and claimed the right of independent command. 
e King, too, seemed inclined to desire the cardinal’s absence for some 
a ere schemes of his own ; and these combined reasons induced the 
atter to give up the further prosecution of the crusade he had so suc- 
cessfully begun ; and leaving behind him ample funds and stores for the 
prosecution of the war, together with much able advice, which was sure 
to be disregarded as soon as his back was turned, he went back to Spain 
with a scanty train of attendanis, ia an unarmed ope He was re- 
ceived, on landing, with enthusiastic greetings ; but he declined all pub- 
lie honours and congratulations, and his demeanour, instead of being in- 
flated by the great triumph he had achieved, became more simple and 
unpretending than before. Seven or eight years of life and power still 
remained to him, during which he dedicated much of his time to the im- 
provement of his celebrated University of Alcala, founded in 1500; and 
also to the completion of the far-famed Bible which bears his name, and 
is to this day one of the great lions of a few public libraries. Either of 
these two undertakings would have sufficed to render his name immor- 
tal; and to them out required not only the influence but the wealth 
ofa monarch. In eight years the college was finished, furnished, and 
amply endowed ; but fifteen elapsed before the Bible saw the light in a 
perfect form. The book called the Complutensian Polyglot (from the 


_ place where it was printed, Complutum,* or Alcala de Henares), is a glo- 


rious specimen of early typography, and one that rejoices the heart and 
dazzles the eyes of a true bibliomaniac whenever he chances to stumble 
on a copy,t which will not often happen. Six hundred was the original 
number struck, of which by far the greater portion has disappeared, 
either buried in convents or destroyed by the ravages of war and time. 
The original price was six ducats and a half. According to Brunet, co- 
pies have been sold so high as £63. If one was to be announced to-mor- 
row under the hammer of the auctioneer, it would produce a fancy price, 
almost as extravagant as the reputed value of the koh-i-noor. Three 
copies of the first edition were printed on vellum, for one of which Count 
MacCarthy, of Toulouse, paid £483, at the sale of the Pinelli library. 
The work is in six volumes folio: the old Testament occupies the four 
first, the fifth is devoted to the New, and the last contains a Hebrew and 
Chaldaic vocabulary, with other incidental treatises. Modern criticism 
has detected many errors in the text ; but the cardinal’s Bible will ever 
be valuable as +he first successful attempt at a polyglot version of the 
Scriptures, and the foundation of later and more perfect ones. As Pres- 
cott remarks—“ We cannot look at it, in connexion with the age and the 
auspices under which it was accomplished, without regarding it as a no- 


ble monument of piety, learning, and munificence, which entitles its 


author to the gratitude of the whole Christian world.”” Ximenes, though 
not an extensive general scholar, was well qualified for this particular 
task. He urged his assistants, who were all selected for their profound 


erudition, to complete the volumes, and encouraged them by his presence. 
“ Lose no time, my friends,” he said to them, “ in the prosecution of 
our glorious work, lest, in the casualties of life, you should lose your 
patron, or I have to lament the loss of those whose services are of more 


price in my eyes than wealth and wordly honour. 
The Spanis 
ciates. 


founderies at Alcala, and spared nothing that money could obtain. The 


languages employed are four. The part devoted to the Old Testament 
contains the Hebrew original, with the Latin vulgate of Jerome, the Greek 
——— version, and the Chaldaic paraphrase, with Latin translations 
by the Spanish scholars. The New Testament is printed in the original 
reek, with the Latin Vulgate of Jerome. The curious on this subject 
will find ample information and details in Dr. Dibdin’s “ Library Compa- 
nion,” and other bibliographical works of that voluminous writer. The 
antiquity of the manuscripts employed in this great compilation has been 
disputed vehemently (what has not been be cea but the question 
ority states that, towards 

the end of the last century, a wicked Erostratus of a librarian, in whose 
custody they were, sold them as waste paper to a rocket-maker of Alcala, 
who soon worked them up in the regular way. The ghost of Ximenes is 
pee 4 believed to have appeared to the garrison of Oran in 1643, to encour- 
em in their defence against the Algerines. It is much to be lamented 

that the spectre did not again revisit the “glimpses of the moon,’’ and 
perpetually haunt the slumbers of this modern Omar, whose name de- 


must remain for ever sub judice, for good aut 


age t 


serves the unenviable immortality which it has escaped by oblivion. 
The University of Alcala may perhaps, be considered the most gigan 


tic undertaking ever conceived and executed by one man, not a sovereign, 
queathed by Ximenes to 
this child of his old age at his death, amounted to fourteen thousand 
ducats, which, within a century and a-half, increased to treble that sum ; 
while the celebrity of the new college as a seat of learning, and the admi- 
rable discipline maintained there, cast even Salamanca into the shade, 


from his own private resources. The revenue 


and resounded through every state in civilised Europe. Within fiv 
years after it was opened, King Ferdinand visited Alcala and, thou 


not much of a scholar, was acute enough to perceive the advantages 


which the institution conferred on his kingdom, and to honour the labou 


of the minister who had accomplished such a work. His delight was ex- 


pressed in terms of unqualified panegyric. When Francis I. of Franee 
was a prisoner in Spain, after the defeat of Pavia, in 1525, he expressed 
a desire to examine this renowned establishment. Seven thousand stu- 
dents came forth to receive him. Ashe traversed the numerous halls, 
and saw the perfect manner in which every department was appointed, 
admiration was superseded by astonishment ; and at last he exclaimed, 
in a generous burst of enthusiasm—‘‘ Your Ximenes has executed more 
than I should have dared to conceive ; he has done, with his single hand, 
what it has cost a line of kings to accomplisb.” The Spanish cardinal 





* The word complutum is probably derived from the fruitfulness of the soil. 
+ There is a very fine one in the British Museum. 
s 


historians have recorded the names of these learned asso- 
he expense incurred must have been enormous, but the revenues 
of Ximenes were equal to it. The art of printing was then in its infancy, 
and oriental types were unknown in Spain, and probably in Europe. He 
imported artists from Germany, had types cast under his own eye in the 


was more fortunate than Wolsey, whose college at Ipswich, his native 
town, fell with the d of the founder.* 


on the throne of Castile and Arragon by his grandson Charles, son of 
Joanna, daughter of Isabella, afterwards the celebrated Emperor Charles 
V. He was at that time absent in the Low Countries, and until he could 
arrive to take pmen of his kingdom, Ximenes was appointed by the 
late king’s will, regent of Castile. It is doubtful whether Ferdinand 
loved him, but his high character set aside all personal objections. The 
monarch was sixty-four when he died. The new regent had reached his 
eightieth year, yet his faculties were as strong and clear as they had ever 
been, and his energy was unimpaired. Yet in the course of nature, 
although he had long exceeded the space of life allotted to vigorous man 
- the psalmist, it was not likely that his career could extend much fur- 
ther. Neither did he enjoy his high office without trouble and opposition. 
Charles wished to be deelared king ; but his mother, though dead to the 
world, was still alive, and the Castilians looked upon this desire as both 
illegal and indecent. Ximenes remonstrated with him strongly against 
the unpopular measure ; but Charles was obstinate, and the cardinal 
— compelling the nobility to acquiesce, to their infinite mortification, 

e next proceeded to reform the finances, which bad fallen into consider- 
able disorder ; sappressed superfluous offices, retrenched large salaries, 
curtailed pensions granted through interest, and abolished sinecures. 

His foreign policy displayed equal courage and vigour. Amongst 
other salutary measures, be endeavoured to ameliorate the condition of 
the natives in the American colonies, and to prevent the introduciion of 
negro slaves. At the same time, with inherent bigotry (the only fault 
we can detect in his public character), he added to the already tremen- 
dous power of the Inquisition, and pushed the authority of that dreaded 
tribunal to a tyrannical exercise. Three of the most influential nobles of 
Castile, the Dukes of Alva and Infantado, and the Count of Urena, openly 
rebelled against his authority. The Cardinal soon put them down by 
the strong arm, seized and burnt the town of Villafrata, of which some 
of their partisans had taken possession, and having subdued them, then 
solicited their pardon from the King. But, in spite of his most strenuous 
efforts to the contrary, the young monarch, who required money in Flan- 
ders, insisted on selling offices in Church and State, and withdrew the 
funds thus acquired, for foreign purposes. The government of Ximenes 
became unpopular, from measures, in which he not only bad no partici- 
pation, but strongly opposed. At length, in the autumn of 1517, Charles 
repaired to Spain, and landed in the Asturias. The cardinal wasserious- 
ly ill, but the opportune arrival of the King revived him, and they inter- 
changed mutual letters of congratulation. Charles was surrounded by 
Flemings, who, having profited by the name and abilities of Ximenes, as 
long as they required them to win the Spanish nobility, were now desir- 
ous of preventing an interview between the sovereign and the regent, and 
sought to prejudice the former by unfavourable representations of the 
cardinal’s morose temper and arbitrary conduct. Charles suffered him- 
self to be persuaded to write a cold, hypocritical letter to the great min- 
ister, naming the time and place for.a personal conference, thanking him 
for past services, and suggesting his immediate retirement to his diocese. 
The unexpected blow cut the proud cardinal to the heart, and checked his 
hitherto indomitable spirit. According to some historians he died of this 
unfeeling epistle, but it seems more likely that he died of eighty-one ; 
the latter cause will suffice without the accelerating stimulant. Ximenes 
was too tough and stubborn to be extinguished by a letter, or by royal 
ingratitude, however pungently conveyed ; time and disease had worn 
him out, and he bowed his head in obedience to the summons of the grim 
monarch of the grave, which was delivered simultaneously with the mis- 
sive of the great temporal autocrat. He commenced a letter to King 
Charles in reply, but a few lines exhausted him, and the effort was sus- 
pended. On the 8th of November, 1517, his attenuated frame became the 
dust from whence all thumanity derives its origin. His last words 
were those of the Psalmist, uttered in the Latin tongue, “ In thee, O Lord, 
have I trusted ; let me never be confounded.” He was buried with great 
omp, contrary to his own express desire. On his deathbed, and just be- 
ore he received the last sacraments, he uttered these words, recorded by 
the listeners—‘ I have no cause to afflict myself that I have ever done an 
injury or injustice during the whole course of my administration ; and I 
indeed have all the reason in the world to believe, that I have never lost 
an occasion on which I could afford my assistance to any one that required 
it. With respect tothe revenues, which as an ecclesiastic I have possess 
ed, and of which I am now about to give an account to God, I most firmly 
and solemnly protest, that I have never diverted from its proper destina- 
tion a single crown-piece to the advantage of myself and of my rela- 
tions.” We may believe in the sincerity of Ximenes, whose life furnished 
the best comment upon his creed ; but how are we we to reconcile the 
similar dying avowal of Richelieu, who said, in the same extremity—“ I 
am in the presence of the Judge, who will speedily pronounce my sen- 
tence. I entreat of him, with my whole heart, to condemn me, if, during 
my ministry, I have ever been guided by other thoughts than the interests 
of religion and my native country.’’ Ximenes was inflexibly conscien- 
tious : Richelieu knew not the meaning of the word (we judge by the pos- 
itive actions and apparent motives of both.). The latter seems to have 
been an ultra-expedientist—a man who cared not how his ends were ac- 
complished, and who used the name of Uhristianity as a convenient and 
controlling implement. The Spaniard was sincere; the Frenchman a 
hypocrite or an unbeliever ; and yet both, in their last moments, appealed 
from the judgment of men, to more absolute and awful tribunal, in 
nearly the same words, and with a corresponding confidence. Here is 
one of the enigmas of human feeling which we strive in vain to unravel 
or understand. The greatest criminals, the most licentious offenders, 
often die as calmly as the uniformly virtuous, and appear to be as well 
satistied that mercy will be extended to their transgressions. 
Ximenes was altogether one of the most extraordinary men that ever 
lived. Impartial posterity can detect that his politics were sometimes 
wrong, but his motives and principles were invariably right. He was 
sometimes less scrupulous of means than true apostolic religion sanc- 
tions, but his violent and extreme measures had no taint of selfishness. 
His polar star was duty, and from that he never deviated. This inward 
conviction of integrity in purpose led him to adopt measures which would 
have been more satisfactory, and more completely justifiable, bad they 
been carried out by a milder and more strictly orthodox course. But in 
all this he had no thought of himself, and neither rewarded nor punished 
from private predilection or personal pique. He despised libels, lam- 
poons, and caricatures, by which great and strong minds have been dis- 
turbed ; he equally repudiated indirect support or justification, and re- 
solved to govern by the innate virtue of power combined with integrity. 
With unbounded resources, he provided for no poor relations, and left no 
private pensions to impoverish the exchequer of the minister who suc- 
ceeded him. His accumulated savings were settled on the university of 
his own creation. Flechier describes his character as follows :—‘ As 
dexterous as Ferdinand himself in whe art of governing mankind, he infi- 
nitely surpassed him in the qualities of the heart : noble, magnificent, 
generous, the protector of innocence, of virtue, and of merit, he con- 
ceived and executed no plans but those which were of use to mankind. 
Yet, as everything human must have some alloy, his excellent qualities 
were occasionally tarnished by severity, by obstinacy, and by ambition. 
Of his merit, perhaps, no greater testimony can be given, than that his 
sovereign, Ferdinand, who hated him in bis heart, at his death appointed 
him regent of his kingdom.” 

A parallel between Ximenes and Richelieu was written by the Abbé 
Richard in 1705, which Prescott has quoted and referred to. The points 
of resemblance are somewhat forced, and the balance inclines heavily in 
favour of the Spaniard. A marked distinction attended the circumstan- 
- | ces of their deaths. Richelieu was so universally execrated, that a popu- 

lar tumult accompanied his funeral, and his remains were in danger of 
being torn from the grave and scattered to the elements. Ximenes was 
carried to the sepulchre amidst universal tears and lamentations. But 
in one point there was a striking similarity between them. Both were 
true ; bers of the church militant, and braved the dangers of war with 
the alacrity of practised soldiers. Richelieu fought at 











ochelle in the 
panoply of a man at arms, and Ximenes headed his troops against the in- 
fidels of Oran. His biographer Gomez de Castro says, that he once de- 

himself that “ the smell of gunpowder was more grateful to his 
than the sweetest perfume of Arabia.” His military propensities 
may have influenced his decisive and arbitrary legislation. 





On the 23rd of January, 1566, King Ferdinand died, and was succeeded | ral 





Most readers like to know something of the personal appearance and 
habits of any remarkable individual who has excited their curiosity or 
interest. No one will figure Ximenes to their mind’s eye as other than 
gaunt, graceles§ and unprepossessing. Long before he attained middle 
life, the penitential severities to which he had accustomed himself re- 
duced his frame to the attenuated appearance of an anatomie vivante. 
Continence and abstemiousness, while it rendered him outwardly rugged 
and repulsive, strengthened bis constitution, and gave vigour to the seeds 





much from changes of the atmosphere and inclement weather. He slept 
little, ate less, and listened more than he talked. He cared not for gene- 
conversation, and was seldom roused to participate eagerly. unless 
when the topic happened to be some leading question of theology. His 
style was short, clear, and straight to the point. If a tedious visitor 
wearied him, he took up a book as a signal that it was time for the intru- 
der to go. When he spoke, his voice was clear, though somewhat harsh, 
and the accents came slowly from his lips. His carriage was erect, hie 
forehead unwrinkled, his stature tall, bis features sharp and thin, his 
eyes small, dark, and deep set, and the general expression of his counte- 
nance, repulsive and severe. His cranium was examined forty years af- 
ter his death, and found to be totally without sutures. That of Richelieu, 
on the contrary, was ascertained to be perforated with small holes. The 
Abbé Richard reasons on this after a manner which may amuse compara- 
tive anatomists, physiologists, and surgeons. He says, “On opening the 
head of Richelieu, twelve small circular holes were discovered, through 
which the vapours of his brain exhaled, and for this cause he never had 
a pain in his head ; on the other hand, the skull of Ximenes was without 
seam or opening, which accounts for the terrible headaches with which 
he was almost incessantly afflicted.” 

We may safely conclude that Richelieu was the most accomplished and 
agreeable of the two great cardinal-ministers ; Ximenes the safest and 
most honest. Both were to be feared, but one only could be trusted. In 
tie former, we are called on to admire transcendent ability; in the lat- 
ter, we bow with more respect before the same exalted genius, because 
we find it linked with far superior integrity of purpose, and a much higb- 
er degree of constitutional virtue. 





ONE OF THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MRS. HESTER TAFFETAS, 


Court Milliner & Modiste during the reign of George the Third and his Consort Queen Charloue. 
THE HIGHWAYMAN’S BRIDAL. 


* Mine were the days for gallant robbers, whose fiue clothes, high bear- 
ing, reckless hardihood, and (frequently) good birth, took away from the 
superficial observer, much of the darkness of crime actually surrounding 
their deeds and lives. You were divested of yourrings and purses, often 
with a demeanour so polished, that really it rather resembled paying & 
toll to good manners than submitting to a highway robbery ; a robbery 
it is true, yet still it was more soothing to the feelings at the time, than 
being knocked down with the butt end of a pistol, or bullied as well as 
plundered. Fashion, too, capricious in this as in all else, affected some 
knights of the road above others, and fine ladies interested themselves 
amazingly about the deeds of highwaymen, conspicuous for handsome 
persons and brave conduct, or rather daring villany, These fair dames 
also were much concerned in their heroes’ final incarcerations and exits 
at the fatal tree of Tyburn. But highwaymen had, as everybody knows, 
been still more popular in the preceding reign, yet ever and anon gs the 
profession seemed to be on the verge of decay, and likely to dwindle 
down into mere commonplace theft and murder, some new candidate 
was sure to start up and revive the dying embers of the road chivalry. 
One in particular was notorious enough in his brief day, for most of the 
qualities I have described, as sometimes attributes these knights of the 
road. He was well connected, too, his uncle being aclergyman in a high 
church appointment. His person was elegant, his manners courtly, and 
he was rash in an extraordinary degree. Mingling freely in fashionable 
society in his real name, his deeds of robbery were the talk of the town 
under his assumed one. His proper designation was Richard Mowbray— 
that belonging to the road, bis sole source of revenue, was Captain de 
Montmorency--a patronymic high-sounding enough. I do not mean, 
however, to infer that any suspected the man of fashion and the highway- 
man to be one and the same person ; that was never known till the event 
which I am going to relate took place. 

Richard Mowbray |had spent his own smal! patrimony, years before 
the period at which this narrative commences, in the pleasures of the 
town ; it had melted in ridottos, playhouses, faro, horseflesh, and hazard ; 
he had exhausted the kindness and forbearance (of his relations, from 
whom he had borrowed and begged, till borrowing or begging became 
impracticable. He had known most extremes of life; and, moreover, 
when debts and poverty stared him grimly in the face, he knew not one 
useful art by which he could support existence, or pay dividends to his 
creditors. What was tobe done? He eluded a jail as long as he could, 
and one eventful night riding on horseback, and meditating gloomily on 
his evil fortunes, he met—covered by the darkness from all discovery—a 
traveller well mounted—plethoric—laden with money-bags, and bearing 
likewise the burden of excessive fear, 

It was a sudden thought--acted upon as suddenly. Resistance was 
not dreamed of. Mowbray made off with his booty, considerable enough 
torepair his exhausted finances, and to pay his most pressing creditors. 
It was literally robbing Peter to pay Paul. And so by night, under 
shelter of its darkness, did the ruined gentleman become the highway- 
man. People who knew his circumstances whispered their surprise when 
it became known that Richard Mowbray bad paid his debts, and that he 
himself made more than his customary appeurance. Now his fine person 
was ever clad in the newest braveries of the day, and in his double cha- 
racter many a conquest did he make, for he disburthened ladies of their 
jewels and purses with so fine a manner, that the defrauded fair ones for- 
got their losses in admiration of the charming despoiler ; and Richard in 
both his phases, drank deep draughts of pleasure, till he drained the 
Circean cup to its veriest dregs. Just as even pleasure became weari- 
some, when festive and high-bred delights palled on bis sated passions, 
and the lower extremes of licentiousness and hard drinking, ruffling and 
fighting, diversified by the keen excitement and threats of danger, which 
distinguished his predatory existence began to satiate, a new light broke 
on the feverish atmosphere of his life. He loved. Yes! Richard Mow- 
bray, the ruined patrician. De Montmorency, the gallant highwayman, 
who had hitherto resisted every good or evil influence which Love, pure 
or earth-stained, offers to his votaries, succumbed to the simple charms 
of a young, unlearned, unambitious girl ; so youthful, that even her tastes 
and habits, childish as they were, could be scarcely more so than suited 
her years. Flavia Hardcourt had just attained her sixteenth year--had 
never been to a boarding-school, and loved nothing so much--even her 
birds and pet rabbits--as her dear old father, an honest country gentle- 
man, and a worthy magistrate. Flavia bad never been even to London, 
for Mr. Hardcourt resided at Aveling, a retired village, about twenty 
miles from the metropolis. Barring fox-hunting and bard drinking, the 
old gentleman on his side, took pleasure only in the pretty gentle girl, 
who, from the hour of her birth, which event terminated ber mother’s ex- 
istence, had made her hisconstant playmate and companion. And it was 
to this simple wild fiower, that the gay man of pleasure, haughty, reck- 
less, unprincipled, improvident, irreligious, and rash, presumed to lift his 
eyes, to elevate his heart; and, oh, stranger still, to this being, the moral 
antipodes of her pure self, did Flavia Hardcourt surrender ber youthful, 
modest, inestimable love. It must have been her very childishness and 
purity that attracted the desperate robber--the hardened libertine, how 
about to commit his worst and most inexcusable crime. He had acci- 
dentally met Mr. Hardcourt at a county hunt--had with others of his 
companions, been invited by that honest gentleman to a rustic féte, in 
honour of little Flavia’s natal day—a day, he was wont to observe, to 
him, remarkable for commemorating his greatest misfortune, and his in-. 
tensest happiness, and then and there the highwayman vowed to win and. 
wear that pure bud of innocent freshness and rare fragrance, or to perish 
in the attempt. Master oy ne Mowbray ! unscrupulous De Montmo- 
rency! I will relate how you kept your vow. 

He haunted Aveling eae till the chaste young heart, the old fath- 
er’s beloved darling, surrendered itself into the highwayman’s keeping. 
Perhaps Mr. Hardcourt was not altogether best pleased at Flavia’s 
choice ; but then she was his life—his hope, and he trusted, even when he 
gave her to a husband, that her love and doting affection would still be 
his own : besides, Mowbray was well connected—boasted of his wealth ; 
whereas a very moderate portion would be hers—was received in modish 
circles, into which the good old magistrate could never pretend to pene- 
trate ; and, in short, what with his high bearing, his handsome person, 
and insinuating tongue, Mr. Hardcourt bad irrevocably promised to be- 
stow his treasure into the keeping of the profligate, who numbered him- 
self almost years enough to have been the father of the young girl, whom 
he testified the utmost impatience to call wife. a. 

It was during the time that Mr. Mowbray was paying his court at Ave- 
ling, that the neighbourhood began to be alarmed by a series of highway 
robberies, which men said could have been perpetrated but by that cele- 
brated knight of the road—Captain De Montmorency. No one could stir 








after nightfall without an attack, in which numbers certainly were not 


wanting. ‘ 
“ Cua, el me, but we'll have him yet,’ said old Mr. Hardcourt. ‘E 


of life. Yet he carried his personal privations to such an extent that his { should glory myeelf in going to Tyburn to see egg ey 


health suffered in consequence, and during his latter years he endured 


’ * But Christ Church, at Oxford, remains an imperishable monument of his 
‘ame. 





and I would take my little Flavia to see him go by in the cart, with a 
arson and a nosegay ; eh! my little girl ?”’ mee 

pm Ob, no, father,” said Flavia, “ I could not abide it, though he is such . 

a daring, wicked man, whose name makes me shrink with fear and terror 
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whenever I hear it. 1 could never bear to see such a dreadful sight—it 
would haunt me till my death.” 

Does the gift of prophecy, involantary though it be, lark within us 
= Does the soul dimly shadow out its own fate, or rather that of its 

| and perishable habitation? Sweet Flavia! unsuspecting innocent 
girl! your lips then pronounced your own doom, as irrevocably as though 
you had been some stern Sybil, delivering inscrutable, unquestioned ora- 
cles, not a fair child as you were when r first saw you in your girlish 
frock and sash. Your brown hair curling down your straight glossy 
shoulders, your soft eyes shining through your blushes, like diamonds 
glittering amongst the freshest of roses. Sweet Flavia, I have lived to 
see my kindred dust heaped on your fresh young form, and old and with- 
ered now, I cannot but remember the glow of your sweet, unstained 
youth, radiant in unforeseeing love, happiness, and joy. 

The betrothed pair were together to visit London. 

‘* But I shall not dare,” said the girl, as walking together in the old- 
fashioned Dutch garden, she leant her young sinless head on her guilty 
lover’s breast ; “ I shall not dare take sucha journey, for fear of the high- 
wayman, De Montmorency.” 

“ Fear not, my sweet Flavia; this breast shall be pierced through ere 
De Montmorency shall cause one fear in thine.”’ 

“ Richard, sweetest, why do you leave us so early every evening? At 
Sunset, I have remarked. These are not London habits, Ah, does any 
other than your poor Flavia attract you? Ob, Richard, I must die if it 
should be so. I could not live, and know you were false.” 

“ Sweetest, and best! my purest love, could any win me from you, were 
it a queen, think it not. [—I—the truth is Flavia, I have a poor sick 
friend not far from here ; he is poor, ill, I--I—” 

“ Say no more, dearest. Oh, how much more I love you every day. 
How good, how noble, thus to sacrifice.” And the blushing girl threw 
herself into her lover’s arms. 

Ah, how differently beat those two human hearts. One pregnant with 
love, goodness, charity, sympathy ; the other rank with hypocrisy, dark 
with unbelief. 

They came to town, unmolested, you may be sure; the stranger, be- 
Cause a few —_ previously a terrible affair had occurred. Old Lord St. 
Hilary, the relic of the beau garcons of former days, had been robbed 
and maltreated. Men were by no means so favoured as the beau-sere. 
Above all, a family jewel of immense value had been taken from his per- 
son ; and on recovering his wounds and fright, he swore vengeance. He 
took active measures to fulfil his vow. 

Flavia came to us, to be measured for wedding clothes. She was then 
the impersonation of radiant happiness. I was much struck with her ; 
and with the handsome, dark-browed swarthy gentleman who accompa- 
nied her and her friend, an old lady cousin to her father, at whose house 
the nuptial ceremony was to take place. The clothes were finished : 
saffron satin robes, according to a fancy of the bridegroom’s, who was 
fond of the classics in his youthful days ; orange blossoms wreath. 

The wedding was to take place at the old relations, Mrs. Duchesne’s 
house; and on lagging wings, that day at length arrived. The 
marriage was celebrated, and the happy pair were in the act of being 
toasted by the father of the bride, when a strange noise was heard below ; 
rude voices were upraised ; oaths muttered; a rush towards the festive 
saloon. The company rose. 

“* What is it?’ said Mr. Hardcourt. 

The door was broken open for answer. The officers of justice filled the 
room. Two advanced. ‘Come, captain,’ said they, “the game is up at 
last. It’s awkward time to arrest a gentleman on his wedding-day ; 
but duty, my ndble captain, duty, must be done.” 

Entranced, frozen beyond resistance or appeal, the bridegroom was 
fettered ; and the bride! she stood there, her hazel eyes dilating, till they 
seemed about to spring from her head. 

“ My Richard, what is this ?”’ 

“ Scoundrels,” said Mr. Hardcourt, “ release my son.”’ 

The men laughed. One of them was examining the necklace of Flavia ; 
it contained a diamond in the centre, worth aransom. “ Where did you 
get this, miss?’ he said. 

Her friends answered, for the terror-stricken girl was inarticulate, 
“ Mr. Mowbray’s wedding-gift.”’ 

“Oh, oh! This was the diamond Lord St. Hilary was so mad about. 
By your leave,’’ and the gom was removed from the neck it encircled. 

She comprehended something terrible. She found speech, “Whom do 
you take Mr. Mowbray for?” said she. 

“Whom? why the renowned Captain De Montmorency.”’ 

A shriek—so fierce in its agony as te cause the criminal to rebound— 
struck on the ears of all present ; insensibility followed, and Flavia was 
removed. So was her bridegroom—to Newgate. 

The trial was concluded,—justice was appeased,—the robber was 
doomed. And his innocent and unpolluted victim ——. For days her life 
had hung on a thread. But youth and health closed for a shou’ time the 
gates of death. She recovered. Reviving as from a dreadfull dream, she 
could scarcely believe in the terrible event which, tornado-like, had swept 
over her. She desired her father to repeat its circumstances. Weeping, 
and his venerable grey hairs whiter with sorrow, Mr. Hardcourt complied. 
She heard ths recital in silence. Presently clasping her father’s hand, 
“Dear parent,’ she said, ‘‘when—when?” She could utter no more; 
nor was it necessary ; he comprehended her meaning but too well. 

“The day after to-morrow,” he replied. 

‘ Father, I must be there.” 

‘“‘ My kiavia, my dearest daughter!” 

‘‘ Father, I must be there. Do youremember your jest? Ah, it has 
come to pass in bitter earncst. I must be there.” 

Nor would she be pacified; she persisted. Her physician at length 
urged them to give her her way. It would, he said, be less dangerous 
than denial. 

Near Tyburn seats were erected. Windows, balconies to be let out on 
hire. One of these last, the most private, was secured ; and on the fatal 
morning Flavia was taken thither in a close carriage, accompanied by 
her parent and her aged cousin. She shed no tears, heaved not a single 
sigh, and suffered herself to be led to the window with strange immovea- 
ble calmness. Soon shouts and the swelling murmur of a dense crowd 
reached her ears. The procession was arriving. The gallows was not in 
sight, but the fatal cart would pass close. It came on nearer, nearer,— 
more like a triumph, that dismal sight, than a human fellow-man hasten- 
ing to eternity. 

She clenched her hands, rose up, straining her fair white throat to 
catch a glance of the criminal. Yes, there he was, dressed gaily, the 
ominous nosegay flaunting in his breast, dull despair in his heart, reach- 
ing from thence to his face. As the train passed Flavia’s window, by 
chance he raised his hot, bleared eyes ; they rested on his bride, his pure 
virgin wife. The wretched man uttered a yell of agony, and cast him- 
self down on the boards of the vehicle. She continued gazing, the smile 
frozen on her face, her eyes glassy, motionless, fixed. 

They never recevered their natural intelligence. Fixed and stony, 
they bore her, stricken lamb, from the dismal scene. Her old father 
watched for days by her bedside, eagerly waiting for a ray of light, a 
token of sense, or sound. Nonecame. She had been stricken with cata- 
lepsy, and it was a blessing when the enchained spirit was released from 
its frail habitation, when the pure soul was permitted to take its flight to 
happier regions. Poor Mr. Hardcourt sank shortly after into a state of 
childish imbecility, and soon father and daughter slept in one grave. 





GENERAL BOUNCE; 
OR, THE LADY AND THE LOCUSTS. 
CHAPTER XV.—-FORGERY. 


Our humble Acquaintances—the Scratch of a Pen—a Scout's infor- 
mation—the Major’s Meditations, not fancy free. 


In the meantime, while the higher characters of our drama are flut- 
tering their gaudy hour in the bright sunshine of fashionable life: whilst 
the General, and Blanche, and Mary, and Mount Helicon, and D’Orville, 
and Lacquers, and all of that class, are driving, and dining, and dressing, 
and flirting, and otherwise improving their time, grim Want is eating 
into the very existence of some amongst our humbler friends, and Vice, 
too often the handmaid of Penury, is shedding her poison even on the 
scanty morsel they wrest from the very jaws of danger and detection. 

Tom Blacke, as we have already seen, has overleapt the narrow boun- 
dary which separates dissipation from crime ; and poor Gingham knows 
too well that opportunity alone is wanting to confer on him a notoriety 
infamous as that which is boasted of by his more daring associates. He 
is out now at all hours, chiefly, however, during the night, and obtains 
supplies of money for which she cannot account, and about which she 
has been taught it is better not to question him. He drinks, too, with 
more circumspection than was his wont, and has dreadfal fits of despon- 
dency, during which he trembles like a child, and from which nothing 
seems to arouse him save the prattle of hisinfant. He is very diligent, 
too, in making inquiries as to the sailing of divers ships for the United 
States ; and, being a sharp fellow, has acquainted himself thoroughly 


with the geography of that coantry, and the amount of capital requisite 
to enable a man to set up for himself under the star-spangled banner. 
He has already hinted to his wife that if he could but get hold ofa little 
money, he should certainly emigrate ; and by dint of talking the matter 
over, Gingham, although she has a dreadful horror of the sea, contracted 
at St. Swithin’s, is not entirely unfavourable to the plan. Poor woman! 
she has not much to regret in leaving England. Let us take a peep at 
their establishment in the mews, as they sit by the light of a solitary tal- 
low candle, the mother stitching as usual, though her eyes often fill with 
tears, whilst ever and anon she glances cautiously towards the cradle, to 
see if the child is asleep, and listening to its heavy, regular breathing, 
applies herself to the needle more diligently than before. This is the 
hour at which Tom usually goes out; but to-night he shows no signs of 
departure, sitting moodily with his chair resting against the wall, and 
his eyes fixed on vacancy. At length he rouses himself with an effort, 
and bids Rachel make him some tea. 

“ I’m glad you’re not going out to-night, Tom,” says his wife ; “ I feel 
poorly, somehow, and it’s lonesome when you are away for long.” 

“ Vd never go out o’nights, lass,” replies Tom—* never, if | wasn’t 
drove to it. But what’s a man to do?—this isn’t a country for a poor 
man to live in—there’s no liberty here. Ah, Rachel, you’re made for 
something better than this ; stitching away day after day, and not a gown 
or @ bonnet fit to put on. You’re losing your looks too—you that used to 
be so genteel every way.”” Mrs. Blacke smiles through her tears ; he has 
not spoken to her so kindly for many a long day. “ There’s a country 
we might go to,” he adds, looking sideways at her, to watch the effect of 
his arguments, “ where a man as is a man, and knows his right hand 
from his left, needn’t want a good house to cover him, nor good clothes 
to his back. We’d be there in six weeks at the farthest—what’s that ?— 
why it’s nothing; and the child all the better for the sea air. There’s a 
ship to start next Thursday, first class, and all regular. In two months 
from this day, we might be in America; and they don’t keep a man 
| down there, because he is down. Rachel, I’d like to see you dressed as 
you used to be; I’d like to bring up the little one to be as good as its 
parents, at least. I’d like to be there, now ; why, the dollars come in by 
handfuls, and silk’s as cheap as calico.” 

How could woman resist such an El Dorado? How could such an 
inducement fail to have its due weight? His wife feels that she could 
start forthwith, but there is one insuperable difficulty, and she rejoins— 

“ Ah, that’s all very well, Tom, and we might get our heads above 
water over there, it’s likely enough. Buthoware we to get to America? 
—people can’t travel, nor do anything else, without money ; and where 
is it to come from ?” 

“ You know,” replied Tom, with a meaning smile on his pale, anx- 
ious face ; and while he speaks the clock of a neighbouring charch 
strikes ten. 

“ Any way but ¢hat, Tom,” says his wife with a shudder. “I’d do 
anything, and bear anything for you; but not that, Tom—not that, as 
you’ve a soul to be saved!” 

“ It must be that way, or no way at all, missis,”” Tom hisses between 
his teeth, keeping down his anger and a rising oath with a strong effort. 
‘“ [’ve done all J can; it’s time for you to take yourshare. Why, look 
ye here, Rachel ; a hundred pound’s a vast of money--a hundred pounds 
is five hundred dollars. Ob, I’m not going blindly to work, you may 
depend. If we could begin life with half that, over the water, it would 
be the making of us. I’d leave off drinking—so help me Heaven, I 
would !--take the pledge, and work like a new one. You’d have a house 
of your own, Rachel, instead of such a dog-hole as this; and I’d like to 
see one of ’em that would take the shine out of my wife on Sundays, 
when she was tidied up and dressed. Then we’d put the little one to 
school, when she’s old enough, and we’d keep ourselves respectable, and 
attend to business, and be a sight happier than we’ve ever been in 
this miserable country. And all just for the scratch of a pen! Ra- 
chel, d’ye think I’d refuse you a trifle like that, if you was to ask 
me?” 

‘** Ob, Tom, I never could do it,” says his wife ; ‘‘ good never would 
come of such a sin as that.’ 

“ Well, Rachel,” rejoins her husband, “ there’s some men would make 
ye.—Well, you needn’t draw up so; I’m not going to come it so strong 
as all that. Let’s talk it over peaceably, any way. And first, where’s 
the harm? There’s Master Charlie, if ever he comes back from the wars. 
isn’t he to marry Miss Blanche? And so it’s six to one, and half-a-dozen 
to the other. And what’s a hundred pounds out of all their thousands? 
Besides, didn’t the old lady mean to leave you as much as that? and 
didn’t you deserve it? And if she’d lived, wouldn’t she have signed her 
own name; and where’s the harm of your doing it for her? You can 
write like your old mistress, Rachel,” adds the tempter, with a ghastly 
smile ; ‘* there’s pen and ink yonder on the mantel-piece. Come!” Ra- 
chel wavers ; but education and good principles are still too strong 
within her, and she assumes an air of resolution she does not feel, as she 
takes up her work, and replies, 

‘* Never, Tom, never !--not if you was to go down upon your bended 
knees. Oh, Tom, Tom, don’t ask me, and don’t look at me so, Tom, 
I’ve been a good wife to you ; don’t ask me to do such a thing, Tom, 
don’t.” 

Her husband pauses for a moment, as though nerving himself for a 
strong effort, and answers, speaking every word distinctly, and as if in 
acute physical pain-- 

“ Then it must come out, wife ; you must know it all, sooner or later ; 
and why not now? Rachel, /’m wanted—they’re looking for me, the 
bloodhounds—it’s my belief they were after me this very morning. IfI 
don’t cross the seas on my own account, the beaks will send me fast 
enough on theirs.” 

“ Oh Tom, Tom, what have you done?” interrupts his wife, clasping 
her hands, and straining her eyes, dilated with horror, upon her hus- 
band’s working features. ‘ It’s not ——, Tom, I can’t bring myself to 
say it. You haven’t lifted your hand against another? ”’ 

“No, no, Rachel,” says he; ‘‘not so bad as that, lass, not so bad as 
that ; but it’s fourteen years, anyhow, if they bring it home tome. J must 
cut and run, whatever happens. Now, there’s some men would be off 
single-handed, and never stop to say good-bye; but I’m not one of that 
sort. I couldn’t bear to leave you and the child; and I wont, neither. 
Rachel, do you mind the time when we sat on the beach at St. Swithin’s, 
and what you said to me there? Well, dear, that’s past and gone, now; 
but you’re not changed, anyhow. Will you doit, Rachel, for my sake ?”’ 

The poor woman wavers more and more; she is white as a sheet, and 
the perspiration stands in beads on her lip and forehead. Tom produces 
a pen and ink, and a certain document we recognise as having lain in 
Mrs. Kettering’s writing-case the night she died at St. Swithin’s. But 
his wife shrinks from the pen as from a serpent, and he has to force it into 
her fingers. 

“It’s the Jast time, Rachel,” he pleads, “ I’ll never ask you to do such 
a thing again. It’s the /ast time Ill do wrong myself, as I stand here. 
It’s but a word, and it will be the saving of us both; ay, and the little 
one yonder, too—think what she’d be growing up to, in such a place as 
this. You sign, dear, and I’ll witness. Ah, I’ve not learnt all my law 
for nothing.” 

She does not hear him ; her whole being is absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of her crime. But she does it. Pale, scared, and breathless, she 
leans over the coarse deal table; and though the dazzling sheet is dan- 
cing beneath her eyes, and her hands are icy cold and her frame shakes 
like a leaf, every letter grows distinct and careful beneath her fingers, 
and burns itself into her brain, the very fac-simile of her old mistress’s 
signature. The clock strikes eleven; and at the first clang, she starts 
with the throb of newly-awakened guilt, and drops the pen from her fail- 
ing grasp. But the deed isdone. From that hour, the once respectable 
woman is a felon ; and she feels it. To-morrow morning, for the first 
time in her life, she will awake with the leaden, stupifying, soul-oppres- 
sive weight of actual law-breaking guilt; and from this night, she will 
never sleep as soundly again. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Tom prided himself, above all things, on being “up to trap,” as he ex- 
pressed it. He thought his own cunning more than a match for all the 
difficulties of his situation and the vengeance of the law. He was con- 
sidered a “ knowing hand” amongst his disreputable associates, and had 
the character of a man who was safe to keep his own neck out of the 
noose, whatever became of his comrades. But, though a bold schemer, 
he was a very coward in action, and his nerves were now so shattered by 
hard drinking that he was almost afraid of his own shadow. A bad con- 
scienee is always the worst of company, but to a man not naturally brave, 
it isa continual bugbear--a fiend that dogs his victim. sleeping or 
waking—sits with him at his meals, pledges him in his cups, and grins at 
him on his pillow. Tom possessed this familiar to perfection. Like all 
“suspected persons,’ he conceived his movements to be of more impor- 
tance in the eyes of Justice than they really were, and although the 
“‘hocussing” and robbery of Hairblower richly deserved condign punish- 
ment, he was suffering from causeless alarm when he informed his wife 
that he was “‘ wanted” on that score. The truth is, the Police were on a 





wrong scent. The landlord either could not, or would not, give them 
any actual information as to his guests—he “‘ remembered the circum- 





stance of the gentleman being taken ill—did not know the parties with 
whom he was drinking—thought they were friends of the gentleman—the 
parties paid for their liquor, and went away, leaving other party 
asleep—it was no business of his—had never been in trouble before, he 
could swear—commiserated the party who had got drunk, and gave him 
half-a-crown out of sheer hamanity—had known what it was to want ha'f- 
a-crown himself, and to get drunk too—was doing an honest business now, 
and thought publicans could not be too particular.” So the blae-coated 
myrmidons of Scotland-yard got but little information from Boniface, 
and for once were completely at fault, more especially as Hairblower, 
more suorum, did not know the number of the note he had lost—could 
swear it was for five pounds, but was not quite clear as to its being Bank 
of England. Under these circumstances Tom, had he only known it, 
might have walked abroad in the light of day, and put in immediate 
practice any schemes he had on hand. Instead of this, he chose to lie in 
hiding, and only emerged in the evening to take his indispensable stimu- 
lants at one or other of the low haunts which he frequented. 

Man cannot live without society ; the most depraved must have friends 
or such as they deem friends, on whom to repose their trust, and Tom 
Blacke, in an unguarded moment of gin and confidence, let out the whole 
story of the Will (though he was cunning enough to omit the forgery), 
and boasted what an engine he could make of it to extort money from 
Miss Blanvhe’s guardian, and how he was certain of getting at /easta 
hundred pounds, and detailed the pro plan of emigration, and, in 
short, explained the general tenor of his future life and present fortunes 
to Mr. Fibbes, of all which matters, though by no means a gentleman of 
acute perception, that worthy did by degrees arrive at the meaning, 
quickening his intellects the while with many pipes and a prodigious 
quantity of beer. Now, Mr. Fibbes had been concerned in his earlier 
youth in a business from which his size and his stupidity had graduall 
emancipated him, but which, compared with his present trade, might al- 
most be called an innocent and virtuous calling. It consisted in ascer- 
taining by diligent and clandestine vigilance the relative merits of race- 
horses as demonstrated by their private trials, and is termed in the ver- 
nacular “ touting.’”’ What may be the moral guilt of such forbidden 
peeps, we are not sufficient casuists to explain, but it is scarcely consid- 
ered amongst the least particular classes a respectable way of obtaininga 
livelihood. Nor did the association gain additional lustre from the ad- 
hesion of Mr. Fibbes, who, until his great frame grew too large to be con- 
cealed, and his hard head too obtuse to make the best of his information, 
was the most presuming, as he was least to be depended on, of the whole 
brotherhood. In this capacity, however, he had made the acquaintance 
of Major D’Orville, a man who liked to have tools ready to his hand for 
whatever purpose he had in view; and Mr. Fibbes had been careful to 
keep up the connexion, by respectful bows, whenever they met in the 
streets, or at races, or such gatherings as bring together sporting gentle- 
men of all ranks. On these occasions Mr. Fibbes would make tender in- 
quiries after the Major’s health, and his luck on the turf, and the well- 
being of his white charger, and sundry other ingratiating topics; or 
would inform him confidentially of certain rats in his possession whieh 
could be produced at half-an-hour’s notice, without fail—of terriers, al- 
most imperceptible in weight, which could be backed to kill the rats 
aforesaid in an incredibly short space of time--of toy-dogs surpassing in 
beauty and disereet in behaviour—or of the pending match against e 
which “‘ The Copenhagen Antelope” meant to square by running a@ cross 
or, in other words, losing it on purpose to play booty. Primed with such 
conversation, he amused the Major, who liked to study human nature in 
all its phases, and they seldom met without a lengthened dialogue and 
the transfer of a half-crown from the warrior’s pocket into Mr. Fibbes’s 
hand ; the latter according lost no opportunity of coming across his gene- 
rous patron. 

Now, Mr. Fibbes had observed, by hanging about Grosvenor-square and 
making use of his early education, that Major D’Orville was a constant 
visitant at a certain house in that locality ; indeed, on more than one oc- 
casion he had held the white horse at the very door which was honoured by 
the egress and ingress of Blanche Kettering herself. We may be sure he lost 
no time in discovering the name of the owner, and mastering such particu- 
lars of her fortune, position, general habits and appearance, as were at- 
tainable through the all-powerful influence of beer ; so when Tom Blacke 
made his ill-advised confidences to his boon-companion, omitting neither 
names, facts, nor dates, Mr. Fibbes, who, to use his own words, was “ not 
such a fool as he looked,’’ put that and that together quite satisfactorily 
enough ; to be sure he had some information well worth a good round 
douceur, for the ear of his friend the Major. And he waylaid him in con- 
sequence, the first sunshiny afternoon on which, according to his wont 
D’Orville appeared in the neighbourhood of his ladye-love’s domicile. 

“‘ Want yer horse held, Major?’ said he, leaning his huge, dirty hand 
on the white charger’s mane. “ Haven’t seen your Honour since we won 
so cleverly at Hampton—no offence, Major !” 

“None whatever, my good fellow,”’ said the Major, who, by the way, 
was never in a hurry, though few men loved going fast better ; “ none 
whatever ; but I’m busy now, I’ve no time to stop. Good day to you.” 

“Well, but Major, see,’’ pleaded Mr. Fibbes, still smoothing the white 
horse’s mane, “I’ve got something at my place you would like to look 
at—she’s a real beauty, she is—I refused five sovereigns for her this 
blessed mornin’, for I said, says I, no, says I, not till the Major has seen 
her, cause she is arare one—not that you care for such in a general 
way, Major, but if once you clapped eyes on ‘ Jessie’ you’d never rest till 
you got her dowr at the Barracks. I never see such a one.” 

“ Such a what?” inquired D’Orville, gradually waxing curious about 
such manifold perfections. 

“ Why, such an out-an’-outer,’”’ retorted Mr. Fibbes, half-angrily ; 
* none of your brind/es—I can’t abide a brindle—they may be good, but 
they look so wulgar. No, no, Jessie’s none of your brindies.”’ 

“Well, but what is she, my good fellow?’ said the Major; I “ can’t 
stay here all day.” 

‘** Bul,” replied Mr. Fibbes, throwing into the monosyllable an expres- 
sion of mingled anger and contempt, which, having given the Major suf- 
ficient time to digest, he followed up by the real topic on which he was 
anxious to enlarge. ‘No offence, Major,” he repeated, “but I’ve got 
something else to say-—you’ll excuse me, sir—but you’ve stood a friend 
to me, and I won’t see you put upon. Major, there’s a screw loose here—- 
it’s not on the square, you understand.” 

“What do you mean?” said the Major, amused in spite of himself at 
the ungainly nods and winks with which Mr. Fibbes eked out his myste- 
rious communication. 

“Well, Major,’ replied bis informant, ‘‘what I mean is this here. 
Some men would hold out in my place, and I’ve seen the day when 
my information was worth as much as my neighbours ; but when I’ve 
to do with a real gent, why, I trusts to him, and he gives whut he pleases. 
Now, Major, look at that there house—it’s a good house up stairs and 
down, fixtures an’ urniture all complete, I make no doubt—Major, 
there’s a man of st, aw in that house.” Mr. Fibbes paused, having deli- 
vered himself of this oracular piece of information ; but, finding his liste- 
ner less interested in the discovery of the artificial stranger than he had 
reason to expect, he proceeded, in his own way, to clear up his meta- 
phor. ‘“ What I says is this—a bargain’s a bargain; now the young 
woman as Owns that house has got the boot on the other leg—my infor- 
mation’s good, Major, you may depend on it; there’s another horse in 
the stable, sir—there’s a young gent as owns all the property they keep 
such a talk about ; I wont ask ye to believe my naked word, Major (such 
a request, indeed, would have been superfluous) ; but what should you 
say if I was to tell you--I’ve spoke to a party as has seen the will !”’ 

“ Why, I should say that if you have any information that is really 
well-authenticated I’ll pay you fairly for it, as I always have done,” re- 
plied D’Orville, unmoved, as usual, though, in his innermost heart, a tide 
of doubts, and hopes, and fears was swelling up, in strange tumultuous 
confusion. 

‘“‘ Well, Major,”’ whispered his ipformant, “as far as I can learn, for I 
ain’t no scholar, you know—-bu far as I can learn, there’s been a will 
found and by that will the yougg lady as owns this here house don’t own 
it by rights, and can’t keep it much longer. There’s a old gentleman as 
lives here, rayther a crusty old gentleman, so my mate tells me, and he 
knows nothing, good or bad ; but it stands just as I’ve said, you may de- 
pend, and instead of Miss Kettering, if that’s her name, beingsuch a grand 
lady, why she’s no better off than I am, and that’s where it is. My mate 
wouldn’t deceive me no more than I’m deceivin’ you. Thank ye, Major, 
you always was a real gentleman, thank you, sir, and good-day to you. 
You wont come up and take a look at Jessie?” so saying Mr. Fibbes put 
his dirty hand, not quite empty, however, into his pocket, and, with a 
snatch at his rough hat and an awkward obeisance, took his departure, 
his linen jacket and ankle-boots fading gradually in the direction of the 
nearest public-house, whither he proceeded incontinently to “wet his 
luck,” after the manner of his kind. 

D’Orville laid the rein on his favourite’s neck, and paced along at a 
slow thoughtful walk, the white horse wondering, doubtless, at his mas- 
ter’s unusual fit of equestrian meditation. And what were the suitor’s 
feelings, as he pondered over the news he had just received, the downfall of 
his golden castles in the air, the blowjwhich weuld surely fall heavy on that 
bright bappy girl, whom he had been endeavouring to attach to himself 
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She Albion. 
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? Did he mourn over bis withered b of wealth and ease? 
+7 fi fom A the melting of the vision, and pine for the domestic future, 
now impossible, which he had contemplated so often of late? or did he 
chivalrously resolve to give his hand to a penniless bride where he had 
been wooing a wealthy beiress, and to love her even more in her misfor- 
tunes, than he had admired her in her prosperity? Alas! far from it. 
Some fifteen years ago, indeed, young Gaston D’Orville would have sa- 
crificed hia all to a woman, almost to any woman, and been well-pleased 
to throw his heart into the bargain ; but fifteen years of the world have 
more effect on the inner than the outward man, and the boy of five-and- 
twenty thinks that a glory and a romance which the man who is getting 
on for forty deems a folly and a bore. The Major was not prepared to 
give up everything, at least for Blanche, and his first sensations were 
of relief, almost of satisfaction, as he thought he was again free— 
for of course this arrangement couldn’t go on, it would be madness to talk 
of it now : no, he would make his bow while it was yet time ; how lucky he 
had never positively committed himself : nobody could say he had behaved 
ill. Of course he would take proper measures to ascertain the truth of that 
rascal’s report, and if it had foundation why he was once again at liber- 
ty. He had his sword and his debts, but India was open to him, as it 
had been before, and a vision stole over him--(the hardened man of the 
world could scarce repress a smile at his own folly)—-a vision stole over 
him of military distinction, active service, a return to England and— 
Mary Delaval. So the Major drew the rein through his fingers, pressed 
his good horse’s sides and cantered off, but did not, that afternoon, pay 
his usual visit to Grosvenor-square. 





OLD ENGLISH FORESTS. 


We are fond of picking up odd books in odd ways, and we lately met 
with one entitled Old England, by E. P. Hood, at a book-stall, ina 
large city street. Its contents afforded us a vivid and pleasant dream of 
bygone days in our native land, and the following bit has something so 
fresh about it, that we present it to our readers. 

Trees have ulways been objects of national veneration. In the earliest 
8 of society they have always drawn forth feelings of veneration ; 
every land, whilst it has had some trees especially and peculiarly 
mci has given to all its forests and its woods poaes deities. 
Forests have been, and are still, temples—Nature’s noblest sanctuaries ; 
there, arches bend and pillars rise ; there, the green fretwork shows the 
hand of the mighty Architect ; and though tbe swell and the peal of the 
organ is never heard rolling its deep and solemn chantings as in the nave 
of the old proud cathedral, yet there the sweeping winds make melody 
in their full and noble notes, or faintly-dying cadences ; and though there 
be no tesselated pavement or rent banners, or echoing vaults, or stoled 

riest, or brilliant candelabra, they nevertheless are temples in which 
God may be worshipped and seen. For here it was that the world’s first 
fathers raised their earliest hymns; into the midst of forest shades the 
bright spirits of another world descended, and spoke to man of immortality; 
hither e lovers of retirement withdrew as a busy world sickened on the 
mind, and from thence they gave forth thoughts which were to delight 
and enlighten posterity. Euripides meditated in a wood ; Eriphanis 
comp her poems amidst the sylvan scenery of Greece ; and to these 
solitudes holy men have retired to meditate and pray, in all ages of the 
Christian era. 

The forests and trees of Old England claim our regard ; and if England 
has not many forests left to her, she has some trees she can boast of yet. 
Time was, when the forest, wild, savage, and im ble, stretched its 
vast arms from the heights of Dover to the windings of the Tyne; nor 
are the days very far removed when the traveller, in his journeyings 
through England, was compelled to pass many a dark and gloomy wood 
upon his way ; those days and scenes have passed ; those old trees have 
long been felled ; and the spots where once they flourished are now the 
streets of towns and villages, the foundations of rich halls and temples : 
but still, in the soul of the Englishman, there burns an instinctive love to 
the old sylvan haunts ; to the woods, where his forefathers had their ha- 
bitation ; the spirit of Teutonic ancestry seems to linger in him; for 
surely an Englishman may be said to be a child of the woods, and 
wherever the children of the land, the labourer, or the peasant, can 
escape to the magnificent liberty, the pomp, and green, and gold, of the 

y old woods, from the pent-up cities and poisonous alleys of the large 
res, thither away they go, as if they felt it to be apblessed thing to 
breathe the native air, wafted from the fields of the infancy of the race. 

Bat, my merry masters, if the forest be not an important item in the 
inventory of old England, what that is national shall be mentioned? for 
the depths of the forest shades beheld strange deeds in the dark ages. A 
splendid and strange cavalcade could we evoke up, if we gave both me- 
mory and history their way ; to the forest came thronging the outlawed 
bands of liberty, the brave Saxons who refused to submit to the Norman 
yoke ; the shades covered them, the deep glades received them, safe from 
the pursuit of kings too busy on their crusades, or old fat alderman, or 
sheriff, too powerless or too cowardly, or perhaps too sympathising, to 
follow the outlaw. To these shades flocked others, who led by no means 
a very chary life ; the rude banditti, perhaps, protected by the neighbour- 
ing baron, in their predatory attempts upon all the luckless travellers 
who came that way. The high-road lay through the wood, and that 
wood covered a fearful expanse of country ; the bugle horn did not al- 
ways ring to the wayfarer’s ear a merry note ; the churchman as he pran- 
ced along on his palfrey felt his heart throb fearfully ; and even the 
knightly and gaily housed traveller did not like to hear its winding 
sounds in the distance ; the woodman’s low hovel was generally removed 
far from the town, perhaps in the very heart of the green solitude, 
though at no great eat from some hermit’s grot, or monk’s arbour. 
As time passed along, the roads became yet more frequented ; a part of 
the wild woodland had yielded to the erection of a town; a part to the 
erection of a wealthy monastery ; the trees were cut down, and the lands 
drained and converted into fields; the citizens were sometimes not un- 
willing, upon emergencies, to purchase the aid of the strong bows and 
partisans of the outlaws. . 

But ages elapsed before society had so advanced as to render a benight- 
ment in the old woods impossible : towns were built within it, which, 
nevertheless, lay many miles, nay, many days’ journey apart ; still, for 
ages, the dim old woody silence preserved its identity of character, the 
same quiet dell across which We followed that noble stag a hundred years 
ago, in the chase; the same glade in which, about the same time, our 
friend the Prior of Feldford, and the Baron of Hardyknowe, with their 
companions, sat down to munch that manchet, to taste that venison pasty, 
and to crush that flask of wine ; and the same grim spot where the gentle- 
men of the forest stripped us, and bound us to the trees; grim as ever. 
So the life of the old forest went on, winter and summer, age after age, 
from William I. to Elizabeth, in many of its broader features unchanged. 
The axe, indeed, was occasionally heard, but the brave old kings of the 
forest did not fall very numerously—the life of Nature was undisturbed ; 
there were sequestered haunts which no man as yet had penetrated ; spots 
reserved for the nests and the music of birds, for the gentle beating of the 
winter snowflakes, and the summer sunbeams. 

Yes, in those old forest days, beauty shone as beautifully as now. Think 
not, my young Briton of eighteen hundred and fifty-two, that there were 
not, five hundred years ago, eyes as bright and cheeks as eloquent as 
those now by thy side, Beauty hath been in our land before to-day : and 
the virtuous instincts of woman’s heart, they were as fresh and bright 
five hundred years since as now. If Alice Wagstaff, the daughter of the 
falconer of the old Earl of Shrivenham, could only come from her dwel- 
ling in the dust, she might do more to make you all, readers, of my opin- 
ion, than I can do with long descriptions and desultory prosings. Fair 
Alice, a true Saxon maiden, bright and beautiful as the dew-dropped 
flowers on a May-day morning ; why, she had been crowned queen of the 
May, for that matter, time out of count, and she was yet as bashful as the 
bowed hedgerow violet, for which you have to look a thousand times be- 
fore you can find it. Scanty were the hamlet’s inhabitants in that day ; 
they knew but little of division of labour, but there was not a young la- 
bourer—the thatcher, the armourer, the cordwainer, but all sought Alice 
for a bride ; it was a doubtful case whether Wycliffe the man of iron, or 
Wallingford the man of wax, could produce the best claim to hope. But 

alas! alas! the flower was broken, the violet was rifled of its beauty ; 
young lords were deceivers and seducers then as now, and young beauty 
was then all teo well disposed to listen to the charming of the ser- 
pent ; but when shame sat on the cheek of the once bright and healthy 
1, and when old Wagstaff saw her cheek pale and wane in beauty day 

y day, and when, broken-hearted, she wept out her whole soul, and died 
in her mother’s arms, and when she was born to the grave with the marks 
of contempt common to that day, as one neither wife nor virgin, and 

when the wreath of lilies and the white gloves were disallowed from hang- 
ing over her grave, then with a soul on fire, the old falconer sought the 
presence of the old earl, and implored justice and vengeance on the sedu- 
cer : the rich man had stolen his lamb—Ahab had taken possession of his 
vineyard, his flower in which he had set his whole heart was broken and 
trampled to the dost ; the victim was dead—the traitor to his home lived 
—he demanded vengeance, and he demanded it from the father of the se- 





ducer. -On that day retribution was scarcely likely to be visited from 
such a quarter ; he might as well have implored the sea to render back 
the wreck freighted and whole. The old earl laughed at the prayer of 
his vassal, intimated that an honour had been conferred upon him in the 
dishonour of his daughter, and when the old father became somewhat ve- 
hement and frantic in his entreaties, he spurned and spat upon him. And 
what could father Wagstaff do now? eat the bread of his reviler—of his 
daughter’s murderer? His sons,—would they sit silently and bear the 
indignity of their sister? The young lord was found murdered-—a price 
was set upon the heads of Wagstaff and his sons ; they fled to the woods 
—they were outlawed, and became Aanshabend. But the loves of the 
true hearts of that day went with them, in a social state, without a law ; 
a state exposed to rapine and violence, they had constituted themselves 
the ministers of law ; thus there was formed in their heart a hatred of all 
lords and of all titled and wealthy persons; from these, in the depth of 
their forest retreats, they levied taxes wherever they passed through in their 
journeys, and when the wood was besieged with archers, and they were 
taken, and after long imprisonment hung on the gallows in the Newark 
broadway, they were regarded as no heinous offenders ; the people beheld 
in them the victims and not the criminals, the martyrs and not the mur- 
derers ; their fate, and the memory of beautiful Alice Wagstaff, where 
commiserated in ballad and in legend, and Wagstaff became synonymous 
with bravery and heroism ; a name they only were worthy of who knew 
how to shake their quarter-staff not ouly in the wrestling-match with their 
equals, but with a loftier courage against the vices of their lords. 

The legends of the forest might be multiplied to a most indefinite ex- 
tent, and, indeed, what are Robin-Hood ballads, and Clim ’o the Clough 
and Cloudeslie, but so many preservatives in verse of the recollection of 
the home afforded by the wood for sheltering the men who dared to make 
a stand against the oppressions and wrongs to which the people were for 
ages subjected. 

* > * * * 

At that time, an English wood was no pleasant place, however, for an 
evening ramble; the long howl of the wolf had not ceased to echo 
through the horrid dark avenues ; and often the fox’s bark, on spots ages 
after to give back the more pleasant sound of the baying watch-dog ; the 
raven cried sbrilly ; then, the wild deer bounded from his shady lair. 
These creatures, now almost driven away from the whole territory of 
England, or only reserved for a hunt, or for a spectacle, were then only 
too common ; and as the living inhabitants were thus wild, so also the 
trees were of a character now never seen in this island in such profuse 
majesty. Grandeur hung over the whole expanse ; the sullen crab and 
the high toppling wild pine, the gloomy and luxuriant box, and the nod- 
ding cypress. These lived and flourished as now they cannot be seen to 
do on English ground, in thick entangled masses ; while at their feet 
were sprinkled herbs and variegated flowers, which the botanist now 
would walk many miles to pluck. In a neighbourhood like this no ha- 
bitation would be found; no pathway of man or steed. Down in the 
dark dell wild beasts would hold their dwelling, where a perpetual night 
held dominion ; the sunbeams shut out ever by the overarching branches 
of trees ; rugged Nature, wild, as when Pan danced with his Pipe, amidst 
the stern scenery of Hellas. Civilisation checks the false and corruptive 
luxuriance of things, and we may, therefore, well believe that all that we 
behold now of vegetative growth is only the dwarfed and miniature exhi- 
bition of what in that day existed in the wilds of Nature unknown and 
unseen. 





A LOVER LANDED IN THE QUEEN’S BENCH. 


A TALE OF OUR OWN TIMES. 

The following sketch is simply a Report of proceedings in the Court of Chan- 
cery, extracted from a London newspaper of Nov. 21. We pray our American 
readers to learn from it that English Law is no respecter of persons. The Hon. 
Mr. Chichester is a son of the Rev. Lord Edward Chichester, Dean of Raphoe, 
and a nephew of the Marquis of Donegal. He is or was inthe Army. It will 
be observed how narrowly his sister escaped his fate, which would have brought 
disgrace upon the house of Ferrers, a second time within a century. The Lord 
Chancellor however wisely suggests, that publicity in her case is a sufficiently 
severe punishment.—Ed. Alb. 

THORNHILL V, THORNHILL, 


This case has been on several occasions before his Lordship in his pri- 
vate room, but this morning the following judgment was delivered by the 
Lord Chancellor in open court :— 

The Lord Chancellor said—I do not think that I am warranted in dis- 
posing of a case of this sort in private. The doors may be open, and 
anybody may come in that takes an interest in it. The question comes 
before me on motion and a petition. The motion is, that George Augus- 
tus Hamilton Chichester and Angusta Arabella Countess of Ferrers do 
stand committed to the Queen’s Prison for contempt of the High Court 
of Chancery, in endeavouring to induce the plaintiff to contract a mar- 
riage with Mr. Chichester without the sanction of the Court, and, as far 
as relates to Mr. Chichester, in his having clandestinely attempted to re- 
move her from the custody of her guardian. Then, there is a petition 
from Mr. Chichester in the nature of a cross application, in which he 
prays that the injunction may be dissolved, and a reference to inquire 
whether any proposed marriage between the petitioner and the plaintiff 
is & proper marriage, and that he may be at liberty to make proposals 
for a settlement on that marriage. The circumstances of the case are of 
a most distressing nature, and circumstances which I should have been 
well pleased if I could have been spared the pain and anxiety of con- 
sidering. I have endeavoured to sift them to the bottom, not only b 
hearing what was to be said by the parties in court, but on three or four 
occasions, I think, I have ior personal interviews with the guardians, 
and with the young lady herself, separately from the guardians, whom I 
induced to talk to me in a perfectly confidential manner. Now, the re- 
sult which I arrived at is, that beyond all possible doubt the charge on 
which the motion was made to commit Mr. Chichester is established— 
that he did endeavour in the first instance to persuade the young lady to 
form an attachment for him; and secondly, that he did endeavour in a 
most unjustifiable manner, to induce her to elope with him, in order to 
avoid the objections which he was well aware must be raised to such a 
connexion, both on the part of the guardians and on the part of the 
Court. These are matters which it is extremely painful and distressing, 
and not for the interest of any of the parties to go into much in detail, 
and I shall endeavour to avoid doing so to the utmost extent in my 
power ; but, for a reason that will be apparent, I do not think I am justi- 
fied in simply making an order without giving some reasons forit. In 
the first place, I may say I do not think I am called upon to make an 
order to commit Lady Ferrers. That is a conclusion, however, at whic 
I have arrived with very great doubt and anxiety. Iam not at all con- 
fident that Iam quite discharging my duty. 

The circumstances, as far as Lady Farrers is concerned, are these~- 
Mr. and Mrs. Hungerford (Mrs. Hungerford being the guardian of the 
ward of the Court, a young lady of 18 years of age, with a very large 
fortune) paid a visit to Lord and Lady Ferrers in the last week of May 
last year, and Mr. Chichester was on a visit there at thattime. Thre is 
a controversy on the affidavits as to whether Mr. Chichester did pay any- 
thing like marked attention to the young ~~ during that visit, which 
was the first time he had ever seen her. Mrs. Hungerford positively de- 
clared that she saw nothing whatever to lead her to suppose that any 
sort of intercourse whatever had passed between them more than the ex- 
change of common civilities. That is her statement. Mr. Chichester 
and Lady Ferrers, on the contrary, say that which either expresses or 
implies that there were marked attentions on the part of Mr. Chichester 
towards the young lady. The guardian, Mrs. Hungerford, says that just 
in the evening before their departure—they stayed there a week or eight 
days--her term is, that Mr. Chichester, in a joking manner, alluding to 
his own great pecuniary embarrasements, and the difficulty he might 
have in obtaining the sanction of the Court, said to her that he thought 
he should be a suitor for the young lady’s hand, and that she turned it 
off, supposing it to be a mere joke, nothing having been said to lead her 
to suppose that he had anything of the sort in his mind. He on the con- 
trary, says that he understood from what passed that he would have the 
deliberate sanction of Mrs. Hungerford, or that there would be no oppo- 
sition on her part. They quitted the next morning, and Mrs. Hungerford 
says, not only was there no marked attention on the part of Mr. Chiches- 
ter, but that he studiously abstained from handing the lady to her car- 
riage, and they went away. 

I now come to what concerns Lady Ferrers. Shortly after they got 
home the young lady desired to make a little present of a purse to Lad 
Ferrers. That was very natural, and letters passed. Those letters were 
seen by the guardian ; there was nothing whatever improper in them— 
nothing that a married lady, a peeres of the high rank of Lady Ferrers, 
might not write to a young lady who was the ward of a neighbour in the 
country. All seemed to be quite right. About a fortnight afterwards 
(not quite a fortnight afterwards), Mr. and Mrs. Hungerford, with the 
young lady, were going on a visit to somewhere near Ascot, for they 
were to be at the Ascot races; [and on the morning after their ar- 





rival there Mrs. Hungerford discovered, what astonished her, some frag- 
ments of a letter, which turned out, or which was suspected at that time, 





December 16 
I believe, to be from Lady F 


errers, that had crossbars in a different ink, 
of a different wriring, and being a different matter that was written. 
It turned out to be written with lemon juice, which, it s2:ems, when held 
to the fire, comes out in the form of a pale red writing ; and Mrs. Hun- 
lord discovered what led her to believe that, whoever was writing these 
etters was writing an apparently =_— correspondence in black ink, and a 
concealed correspondence in this different ink, or lemon juice. Not tohold 
out any longer the mystery, it turned out afterwards that there wasa letter 
from Lady Ferrers, which in the black ink writing had been shown, but 
which contained the clandestine —e the lemon juice being more or 
less an encouragement on the part of Ferrers to the young lady to 
give countenance to the suit of Mr. Chichester, Lady Ferrers’ brother. 
xactly what it was we do not know, but that that was the substance of 
it is manifest. Lady Ferrers had desired that she might be at liberty to 
send to the young lady a little basket in return for the purse. That was 
very natural, and Mrs, Hungerford did not object to that ; but she said 
it would be better it should come through her. and that she would - 
sent it in Lady Ferrers’ name. She did so, and that seemed all right ; bat, 
to the open of Lady Ferrers—and I cannot attempt to qualify the ex- 
pression, for it was most disgraceful, and it must for ever lower her in the 
society of her equals—in that basket was concealed in the lining a letter 
written, not on paper, which would have made a crackling noise and 
have excited attention, but written cn linen—a secret encouragement to 
the ward against the consent, or without the consent of her guardian, to 
give countenance to the suit of her brother, whom she admits, and whom 
all admit, to be a man in deep embarrassment. Now, if anything can be 
considered more degrading to the character of a lady than that, I am at 
a loss toconceive it. Having said this much, it may be asked am I not 
flinching in the discharge of my duty if 1 abstain from committing Lady 
Ferrers? Well, I think I am not, and for this reason. The contempt of 
Court, on which I am to act, is an attempt to induce the young lady to 
elope with Mr. Chichester without the consent of the qntathene or of this 
Court. Now, although Lady Ferrers, in this clandestine and diecredita- 
ble manner encouraged the intercourse between the young lady and her 
embarrassed brother, with a view no doubt to warp her feelings, I cannot 
see anything that leads me necessarily to the conclusion that she meant 
that this should be done without first endeavouring, at all events, to ob- 
tain the sanction of the Court; and there does seem to be a little coun- 
tenance to what is suggested, that at that time it was meant to obtain, if 
possible, the consent of the Court and the guardians to the celebration of 
the marriage ; because, very soon afterwards, Mrs. Hungerford, baving 
discovered what she thought was the whole, but which turned out not to 
be the whole, of these letters, immediately wrote to Lady Ferrers and to 
Mr. Chichester, saying that she had discevered this to her astonishment, 
nothing having passed except that ridiculous conversation the evenin 
before they went away, in which there was the suggestion of Mr. Che 
chester that he might be a suitor; that nothing else but this havin 
passed, she was astonished at discovering the extent to which this h 
gone, and immediately forbade all intercourse, and said the thing was 
impossible. Lady Ferrers on that made a promise that she would not 
write any more, and I think it is not conclusive that she has done any- 
thing since, except what I shall presently advert to, but which does not 
bring me to the conclusion that she meant to encourage the youn: lady to 


elope. 

That is the way the matter stood with Mr. Chichester. I need not 
state what passed in the early part of the transaction, because what after- 
wards happened with him can admit of no possible doubt as to what was 
passing between the parties. Mr. Chichester, being thus rejected on the 
part of the guardian as an unfit suitor for the young lady, was forbidden 
to visit her at all; but the course he took was this—Mr. and Mrs. Hun- 
gerford and the young lady lived at Dingley-park, in Northamptonshire, 
which I collect is only a mile or two from the town of Market-Harbo- 
rough. It seems that sometime in August Mr. Chichester, with another 
gentleman who passed by the name of George Ramsden, with a third (who 
probably was a younger brother of Mr. Chichester), and a fourth person, 
who was, I suppose a servaut (there is distinct evidence that there were 
four—sometimes four, sometimes only three), went and took up their 
quarters at an inn at Market-Harborough, and Mr. Chichester thought it 
consistent with his duty towards this Court and his obligations as a gen- 
tlemar to go in the middle of the night, from time to time, attended 
sometimes by two, sometimes by three of these persons, in order to hold 
in the middle of the night a clandestine communication orally, and by 
letter, with this ward of the Court, with whom he had been forbidden by 
the guardian to have any intercourse, and with whom it is perfectly ob- 
vious he endeavoured to ally himself in order to make himself master of 
the large fortune she possessed. That that was his object is quite appa- 
rent. He endeavours to put it on more sentimental grounds, but which, 
to men of the world, it is absurd even to talk about. He himself puts it 
beyond all question, because, after a certain transaction to which I will 


. presently allude, when he was taken, his friend says, “‘ I have been look- 


ing at your estate, and I think we shall have some fine sporting over it.” 
Then, on another occasion he epoke to the game-keeper, and asked if he 
wouldn’t like to have a new place, meaning this new place, and he said 
he should, or he should not. Then he really has the bad taste to joke 
with the inkeeper, and to tell him that what he was about was a love af- 
fair. Can one conceive anything less creditable, or less likely to induce 
respectable guardians of this Court to consent to such an alliance? He 
goes night after night, attended by two or three persons, and has these 
communications with the young lady, either at the window of her bed- 
room, or some other window, where by arrangement they were to meet. 


Y | To suppose that one can have any doubt about what his object was is ab- 


surd. It could be no other motive than to induce her to elope. Still it 
was put forward so strongly here by his counsel (of course by his instruc- 
tions) that he hed no other object than to have intercourse with her, 
which was forbidden by the guardians, and that therefore, he was obliged 
to have recourse to communications in this clandestine manner ; that that 
was his only object ; that he never meant to proceed farther, until he had 
paid his debts and till he obtained the sanction of the Court and the 
guardian. That was put forward so prominently that I think it necess 

to allude to something that cannot deceive. I allude to letters whic 
the young lady has most properly, and with a great deal of good feeling, 
handed over to the ge and to me, and which can be verified. fi 
appears that Lady Ferrers, although she has not written since June to 
the young lady, or promoted any intercourse with the young lady and 
herself, nevertheless thought it consistent with her duty to write to her 
brother, Mr. Chichester, encouraging him in what she must have known 
to be his intentions and object. Among the letters which the young lady 
gave up from Mr. Chichester are two from Lady Ferrers to him (Mr. Chi- 
chester), and one in which there is this expression. Now, imagine, here 
is a lady in Lady Ferrers’ position, a peeres, a wife, and a mother of 
daughters, who writes to her brother thus :—“I only wish she was my 
little sister (speaking of the ward of the Court) ; and, no matter how you 
marry her, so long asit is properly performed, I will only be too glad 
to receive her with open arms, as I feel I could Jove her so much.” . 
, “If dear Clara would leave them, and go with you to be married, 
I need not repeat that she will always find me ready to receive her.” 
Now, one cannot but have a very strong suspicion, when one sees these 
letters from Lady Ferrers to her brother, and finds that these letters came 
from the brother to the hands of the young lady—I say one cannot, after 
all that has poves, but have a strong suspicion that Lady Ferrers wrote 
it in order that it might be shown to the young lady that she would be 
well received by the relations of her suitor. Thereis another letter much 
to the same effect, dated later in September. I cannot, therefore, but 
think that Lady Ferrers must have been cognizant of what was going on 
and of what was intended, and that she meant to encourage it. At the 
same time, [ do not think that it is a necessary conclusion, and I do not 
feel myself bound to act upon that. Lady Ferrers, I think, if she has an 
feeling, will be sufficiently punished by the publicity which this vine 
ing necessarily gives to her conduct, and I do not, therefore, feel myself 
called upon to visit her with the penalty of the disgrace of being com- 
mitted to prison. 

Now, with regard to Mr, Chichester. At the same time that he put 
these letters into the young lady’s hand he wrote or sent her other let- 
ters, and in those letters I find these passages (one is a whole letter, the 
other two are fragments of letters) :-—“Clara, is it just towards me, this 
treatment? Am I to go about, afraid of seeing any one here, skulking 
about? There is a great deal of difference between ’’—I will not mention 
the name; he mentions a gentleman who is well known in society to 
have eloped two years ago with a lady of rank--“ There is a great differ- 


y| ence between” that gentleman “and G. A. H- C.’’--that is, George 


Augustus Hamilton Chichester “He married my cousin, and we were 
all very much annoyed.” What do I iufer from that? Why, that he had 
proposed to the young lady to run away from the house of her guardian, 
bat that she had remonstrated, and had pointed out how ill that lady 
stood in society, and that he endeavours to get over scruples by pointing 
out—there is a great difference between that person—who was not quite 
an equal in rank—and “G. A. H.C..” that is tosay, the ills that have 
attended that lady in her after life, from having run away, will not at- 
tend you, because I am of high and noble family, and he was not. That 
is the inference which I cannot but deduce from it. Then there is another 
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ought todo, dearest Clara, is to say or write ‘ready’ when you are—that 
be now or to-morrow night, whichever you ; we earest Clara, 
be mine.” Who can doubt, when he was coming in the middle of the 
night with two or three men attending bim, that the object was (I should 
| by violence, if resisted, but certainly in some way or other), torun off 
with the young lady? Then there isa letter in which this occurs 
—*Do you think, Clara, that I for one moment would you to leave | 
guardians if 1 was not certain, if I had not had the first legal opinions on | 


the matter, that everything could be done legally and for ever binding? | 


Do you suppose my family would ’’—then there is something torn. “The | 
law is, that if a ward in court marries the Chancellor’s concent, | 
and that she is over 18 years of age, her husband can be imprisoned till 
she comes of age for contempt of Court, provided they catch him within | 
the jurisdiction of the Court, which eqtends to Great Britain.” 
ow, this gentleman’s property, or his connexions, at least, are in 
Ireland. Whether he thought he should escape by going to Ireland I 
do not know, but one cannot fail seeing that he meant to say the juris- 
diction of the Court only extended to Great Britain, if it catch the per- | 
son. “ Now, this is the law ; and never mind what others have told you 
to frighten you—this is the law. Besides, there are plenty of instances ; | 
and they have never imprisoned the husband beyond six or seven months, 
and that only in the case of an improper marriage, such as is a ward run- 
ning away with a tutor or servant, &c. In our case it would be quite 
different ; in fact, the world and the Lord Chancellor would wonder what 
we ran away for, 1 am merely telling you now what two of the first Chan- 
cery men have told me, they laughed at me and said—“Why @ man in 
yeur position, if you did do such a thing—I should do it,’ ”’—then it is 
torn. Now, I have adverted to that in order to show—it is almost hol- 
a one may say, a taper up to the light of day, for it is so clear that it 
hardly wants such illustrations ; but the result is absolutely conclusive 
that Mr. Chichester having described himself on one occasion as being 
over head and ears in debt, and having stated over and over again that 
he was in great pecuniary embarrassment, that he got involved by being 
surety for a friend, but that he was in debt, and was living here in Lon- 
don on the proceeds, it seems, of a place connected with the administra- 
tion of justice in Ireland—I am sorry that such a thing should be possible, 
but so it seems to be ; he is living on the salary attached to a clerkship 
of the peace in Ireland--and he seems to have supposed that the result 
might be, that he might induce this young lady so far to forget her duty 
as to run off with him. Iam very happy to say that that has not been 
the case. It is extremely painful to drag the name ofa ward of the Court 
before the public ; but it is a happiness for me to be able to say to-day 
that having had several private interviews with her, quite away from her 
guardians—for I have been with her for half an hour at a time, and on 
one occasion nearly an hour, so as to put her quite at her ease,—I am 
quite convinced that, when Mr. Chichester says she consented to his ap- 
plication for leave :o make proposals, he says that which nothing which 
she ever said warranted. She did not consent, and I believe she never had 
the least wish to consent. She has sworn contrary to what Mr. Chiches- 
ter states, and, from my conversations with her, I implicitly believe what 
she says. She has now put every scrap of paper into the hands of her 
= an. That she acted imprudently no one can deny ; but she was 
ed on to it by others who ought to have known better. I allude particu- 
larly to Lady Ferrers and Mr. Chichester. I trust that, as far as she is 
concerned, that between her and her guardian, the matter will be even- 
tually overlooked. 

Now, although I do not see my way quite clear to the conclusion that 
Lady Ferrers intended, or was instrumental in encouraging the young 
lady to elope, yet that Mr. Chichester was is beyond all possible contro- 
versy or doubt; and I feel it, therefore, to be my duty, in pursuance of 
the notice of motion, now to make an order (prefacing that order with 
reading the affidavits, and a statement that Iam satisfied on those affida- 
vits that Mr. Chichester did endeavour to induce the plaintiff, Clara 
Thornhill, to contract a marriage with him, without the sanction of the 
Court, and that he did endeavour clandestinely to remove her from the 
custody of her guardian), that for that contempt of the Court he be com- 
mitted to the Queen’s Prison. The tipstaff will now immediately take 
Mr. Chichester into custody. I shall also make an order, that he pay the 
costs of this motion, and that his own petition, that he be allowed to 
make proposals, be dismissed with costs. The tipstaff will now take him 
into custody, and the order will be drawn up in the course of the morn- 





ing. 

ic. Baily.—This is a motion against Lady Ferrers and Mr. Chichester. 
—The Lord Chancellor.—I make no order with respect to Lady Ferrers, 
e t that I give her no costs.—Mr. Baily.—But then there whll be no 
division of costs. Mr. Chichester will pay the costs of the guardians. 





THE BATTLE OF INKERMANN. 
LORD RAGLAN’S DESPATCH. 


Before Sebastopol, Nov. 8. 


My Lord Duke,--I have the honour to report to your Grace, that the 
army under my command, powerfully aided by the corps of observation 
of the French army, under the command of that distinguished officer, 
Gen. Bosquet, effectually repulsed and defeated a most vigorous and de- 
termined atiack of tle enemy on our position overlooking the ruins of 
Inkermann, on the morning of the 5th instant. 

In my letter to your Grace of the 3d I informed you that the enemy 
had considerably increased their force in the valley of the Tchernaya. 
The following day this augmentation was still further apparent, and large 
masses of troops had evidently arrived from the northward, and on two 
several occasions persons of distinguished rank were observed to have 
joined the Russian camp. I have subsequently learnt that the 4th corps 
d’armée, conveyed in carriages of the country, and in the lightest possi- 
ble order, had been brought from Moldavia, and were to be immediately 
followed by the 3d corps. It was therefore to be expected that an exten- 
sive movement would not be long deferred. 

Accordingly, shortly before daylight, on the 5th, strong columns of the 
enemy came upon the advanced pickets covering the right of the position. 
These pickets behaved with admirable gallantry, defending the ground 
foot by foot against the overwhelming numbers of the enemy, until the 
Second Division, under Major Gen. Pennefether, with its field guns, which 
had immediately been got under arms, was placed in position. 

The Light Division, under Lt.-Gen. Sir G. Brown, was also brought to 
the front without loss of time ; the lst Brigade, under Major-Gen. Cod- 
rington, occupying the long slopes to the left towards Sebastopol, and 
protecting our right battery, and guarding against attack on that side; 
and the 2d Brigade, under Brig.-Gen. Buller, forming on the left of the 
Second Division, with the 88th Regt., under Lt.-Col. Jeffreys. thrown in 
advance. The Brigade of Guards, under H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge 
and Major-Gen. Bentinck, proceeded likewise to the front, and took up 
most important ground to the extreme right on the alignement of the 
Second Division, but separated from it by a deep and precipitous ravine, 
and posting its guns with those of the Second Division. 

The Fourth Division, under Lt..Gen. Sir G. Cathcart, having been 
brought from their encampment, advanced to the front and right of the 
attack ; the let Brigade, under Brig.-Gen. Goldie, proceeded to the left 
of the Inkermann-road ; the 2d Brigade, under Brig.-Gen. Torrens, to the 
right of it, and on the ridge overhanging the valley of the Tchernaya.— 
The Third Division, under Lt.-Gen. Sir R. England, occupied in part the 
ground vacated by the Fourth Division, and supported the Light Divi- 
sion by two regiments under Brig.-Gen. Sir J. Campbell. while Brig.- 
Gen. Eyre held the command of the troops in the trenches. 

The morning was extremely dark, with a drizzling rain, rendering it 
almost impossible to discover anything beyond the flash and smoke of 
artillery and heavy musketry fire. It, however, soon became evident 
that the enemy, under cover of a vast cloud of skirmishers, supported by 
dense columns of infantry, had advanced numerous batteries of large 
calibre to the high ground to the left and front of the Second Division, 
while powerful columns of infantry attacked with great vigour the Bri- 
gade of Guards. Additional batteries of heavy artillery were also placed 
by the enemy on the slopes to our left ; the guns in the field amounting 
in the whole to 90 pieces, independently, however, of the ship guns and 
those in the works of Sebastopol. 

Protected by a tremendous fire of shot, shell, and grape, the Russian 
columns advanced in great force, requiring every effort of gallantry on 
the part of our troops to resist them. 

At this time two battalions of French infantry, which had on the first 
notice been sent by Gen. Bosquet, joined our right, and very materially 
contributed to the successful resistance to the attack, cheering with our 
men, and charging the enemy down the hill with great loss. 

About the same time a determined assault was made on our extreme 
left, and for a moment the enemy possessed themselves of four of our guns, 
three of which were retaken by the 88th, while the fourth was speedily 
recaptured by the 77th Regt., under Lt-Col. Egerton. 

In the opposite direction the Srigade of Guards, under His Royal 
Highness the Dake of Cambride, \/as engaged in a severe conflict. 
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The enemy, under the cover of brushwood, advanced in two 
heavy bodies, and assaulted with great determination a small redoubt 
which had been constructed for two guns, but was notarmed. The com- 
bat was most ardaous, and the brigade, after displaying the utmost steadi- 
ness and gallantry, was obliged to retire before wer superior numbers, 
until supported by a wing of the 20th Regt. of the Fourth Division, 
when they again advanced and took the redoubt. This ground was after- 
wards occupied in gallant style by French troops, and the Guards speed- 
ily re-formed in rear of the right fank of the Second Division. 

In the meanwhile Lt.-Gen. the Hon. Sir G. Cathcart, with a few com- 
panies of the 68th Regt., po tag that he might make a strong im- 
pression by descending into the val eh and taking the enemy in flank, 
moved rapidly forward, but. finding the heights above him in full oeca- 
pation of the uetene. he suddenly discovered that he was entangled 
with a superior force, and while attempting to withdraw his men he re- 
ceived a mortal wound, shortly pzeviously to which Brig.-Gen. Torrens, 
when leading the 68th, was likewise severely wounded. 

Subsequently to this the battle continued with unabated vigour, and 
with no positive result, the enemy bringing upon our line not only the 
fire of all their field batteries, but those in front of the works of the place, 
and the ship guns, till the afternoon, when the ore of giving way 
first became apparent ; and — after, although the fire did not cease, 
the retreat became general, and — masses were observed retiring 
over the bridge of the Inkermann, and ascending the opposite heights, 
abandoning on the field of battle five or six thousand dead and wounded, 
multitudes of the latter having already been carried off by them. I never 
before witnessed such a spectacle as the field presented, but upon this I 
will not dwell. 

Having submitted to your Grace this imperfect description of this most 
severe battle, I have still two duties to discharge, the one most gratifying, 
the last most painful to my feelings. I have the greatest satisfaction in 
drawing your Grace’s attention to the brilliant conduct of the allied 
troops. French and English vied with each other in displaying their 
gallantry and manifesting their zealous devotion to duty, notwithstand- 
ing that they had to contend against an infinitely superior force, and 
were ex for many hours to a most galling fire. It should be borne 
in mind that they have daily for several weeks undergone the most con- 
stant labour, and that many of them passed the previous night in the 
trenches. 

I will not attempt to enter into the detail of the movements of the 
French troops, lest I should not state them correctly, but I am proud of 
the opportunity of bearing testimony to their valour and energetic ser- 
vices, and of paying a tribute of admiration to the distinguished conduct 
of their immediate Commander, Gen. Bosquet ; while it is in the highest 
degree aay to me to place upon record my deep sense of the valu- 
able assistance I received from the Commander-in-Chief, Gen. Canrobert, 
who was himself on the ground and in constant communication with me, 
and whose cordial co-operation on all occasions I cannot too highly ex- 
tol. Your Grace will recollect that he was wounded at the Alma. He 
was again wounded on the 5th, but I should hope that he will not long 
feel the effects of it. 

I will in a subsequent despatch lay before your Grace the names of the 
officers whose services have been brought to my notice. I will not detain 
the mail for that purpose now, but I cannot delay to report the admirable 
behaviour of Lt.-Gen. Sir G. Brown, who was unfortunately shot through 
the arm, but is doing well ; of Lt.-Gen. H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
who particularly distinguished himself; and of Major-Gen. Pennefather, 
in command of the Second Division, which received the first attack, and 
gallantly maintained itself under the greatest difficulties throughout this 
protracted conflict ; of Major-Gen. Bentinck, who is severely wounded ; 
Major-Gen. Codrington, Brig-Gen. Adams, and Brig-Gen. Torrens, who 
are severely wounded ; and Brig-Gen. Buller, who is also wounded, but 
not so seriously.—I must likewise express my obligations to Lt.-Gen. 
Sir R. England for the excellent disposition he made of his division, and 
the assistance he rendered to the left of the Light Division, where Brig- 
Gen. Sir J..Campbell was judiciously placed, and effectively supported 
Major-Gen. Codrington ; and I have great pleasure in stating that Brig- 
Gen. Eyre was employed in the important duty of guarding the trenches 
from any assault from the town.--Lt.-Gen. Sir De Lacy Evans, who had 
been obliged by severe indisposition to go on board ship a few days pre- 
viously, left his bed as soon as he received intelligence of the attack, and 
was promptly at his post, and, though he did not feel well enough to take 
the command of the division out of the hands of Major-Gen. Pennefather, 
he did not fail to give him his best advice and assistance. 

It is deeply distressing to me to have tosubmit to your Grace the list of 
. the killed, wounded,and missing on this memorable occasion. It is in- 
deed heavy, and very many valuable officers and men have been lost in 
Her Majesty’s service. Among the killed your Grace will find the names 
of Lt.-Gen. the Hon. Sir G. Cathcart, Brig.-Gen. Strangways, and Brig.- 
Gen. Goldie. 

Of the services of the first it is almost unnecessary to speak. They are 
known throughout the British empire, and have within a short space of 
time been brought conspicuously before the country by his achievements 
at the Cape of Good Hope, whence he had only just returned when he was 
ordered to this army. By his death Her Majesty has been deprived of a 
most devoted servant, an officer of the highest merit, while I personally 
have to deplore the loss of an attached and faithful friend.—Brig.-Gen. 
Strangways was kuown to have distinguished himself in early life, and in 
mature age, throughout a long service, he maintained the same character. 
The mode in which he had conducted the command of the Artillery, since 
it was placed in his hands by the departure through illness of Major-Gen. 
Cator, is entitled to my entire approbation, and was equally agreeable to 
those who were confided to his care.--Brig.-Gen. Goldie was an officer of 
considerable promise, and gave great satisfaction to all under whom he 
has served. 

It is difficult to arrive at any positive conclusion as to the actual num- 
bers brought into the field by the enemy. The configuration of the 
ground did not admit of any great development of their force, the attack 
consisting of a system of repeated assaults in heavy masses of columns ; 
but, judging from the numbers that were seen in the plains after they 
had withdrawn in retreat, I am led to suppose that they could not have 
had less than 60,000 men. Their loss was excessive, and it is calculated 
that they left on the field near 5,000 dead, and that their casualties 
amount in the whole, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, to not less than 
15,000. 

Your Grace will be surprised to learn that the number of British troops 
actually engaged little exceeded 8,000 men, whilst those of Gen. Bosquet’s 
division only amounted to 6,000, the remaining available French troops 
on the spot having been kept in reserve. 

I ought to mention, that while the enemy was attacking our right, they 
assailed the left of the French trenches, and actually got into two of 
their batteries; but they were quickly driven out in the most gallant 
manner with considerably loss, and hotly pursued to the very walls of 
Sebastopol. I have, &e., AGLAN. 

His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, &c. 





FRENCH ACCOUNT. 
GEN. CANROBERT TO THE FRENCH MINISTER OF WAR. 


Head Quarters, before Sebastopol, Nov. 7. 


Monsieur le marechal,—-I have the honour to confirm to you my tele- 
graphic despatch, dated Nov. 6, and thus worded :~- 

“ The Russian army, swelled by reinforcements coming from the Da- 
nube, and by the reserves collected in the Southern provinces, and ani- 
mated by the presence of the Grand Dukes Michael and Nicholas, yes- 
terday attacked the right of the English position before this place. 

“The English army sustained the combat with the most remarkable 
firmucss. I caused it to be supported by the division of General Bosquet, 
which fought with admirable vigour, and by the troops nearest at hand. 
The enemy far more numerous than we, beat a retreat with enormous 
loss, estimated at 8,000 or 9,000 men. This obstinate struggle lasted the 
whole day. On mj left, General Forey had to repel at the same time a 
sortie of the garrison. The troops, energetically cenducted by him, 
drove the enemy back into the place, and inflicted on him a loss of a 
thousand men. This brilliant day, not purchased without loss to the al- 
lies, does the greatest honour to our arms.” 

The action, summarily expressed by the despatch given above, was 
one of the hottest and most violently contested. From the very first 
musket shots that were fired, the deserters that came over to us revealed 
the true state of the Russian army with respect to its effective strength, 
and we were enabled to calculate the reinforcements it has successively 
received since the battle of the Alma. These are—Ist, some contingent 
from the Asiatic coast, from Kertch and Kaffa ; 2nd, six battalions and 
some detachments of marines from Nicolaieff ; 3rd, four battalions of the 
Cossacks of the Black Sea ; 4th, a great part of the army of the Danube: 
the 10th, 11th, and 12th divisions of infantry, forming the 4th corps, com- 
manded by General Dannenberg. These three divisions were transported 





by post carriages, with their artillery, from Odessa to Simpheropol in a 
few days. Finally arrived the Grand Dukes Michael and Nicholas, 


== 

whose presence could not fail to excite this army, which forms, with the 
garrison of Sebastopol, a total of at least 100,000 men. 

It was in this condition that 45,000 men of this army the 


point of the heights of Inkermann, which the English arm. not been 
able to occupy with sufficient forces. Only 6,000 English took 

in the action, the remainder being employed on the siege works ; 
valiantly sustained the shock, until the moment when General Bosquet 
arriving with a part of his division, could lend them such aid as would 
insure success. One hardly knows which most to praise, the energetic 
steadiness with which our allies braved for a long time the storm, or the 
intelligent vigour displayed by General Bosquet, when conducting a part 
of Bourkaki’s and d’Autemarre’s brigades, in order to attack the enemy, 
who extended beyond them on their right. 

The 3d regiment of Zouaves, under the chefs de batallon Moutandon 
and Dubos, there justified most aenelty the old reputation of the corps. 
The Algerine Rifles, (tirail/eurs,) Colonel de Wimpffen ; a battalion of 
the 7th Light Infantry, Commandant Vaissier ; the 6th Regiment of the 
Line, Colonel de Camas, vied with them in ardour. Three times they 
crossed bayonets with the enemy, who only yielded ground after the third 
charge, upon which he left it, strewed with his dead and wounded. The 
Russian heavy artillery, and their field pieces, were very superior in 
number, and had a commanding position. Two horse batteries, Com- 
mandant de la Boysiniere, and one battery of the seeond division of in- 
fantry, Commandant Barrul, the whole under the orders of Col. Forgeot, 
sustained, concurrently with the English artillery, the struggle during 
the entire day. 

The enemy decided on beating a retreat, leaving behind more than 
three thousand dead, a very large number of wounded, a few hundred 
prisoners, as well as several ammunition wagons, in the hands of the Al- 
lies. His losses in the gross aggregate cannot be put down at less than 
from 8,000 to 10,000 men. 

While these events were taking place on the right, about 5,000 men of 
the garrison made a vigorous sortie on the left of our attack siege line, 
under cover of a thick fog and along the ravines that facilitate their ap- 
proach. The troops on duty in the trenches, under orders of General 
de la Motterogue, marched against the enemy, who had already invaded 
two of our batteries, and repulsed him, killing more than 200 men onthe 
site of those batteries. 

Lieutenant-General Forey, commanding the siege corps, arrived by 
rapid and skilful evolutions with the troops of the fourth division to the 
— of the guards in the trenches, and himself marched at the head 
of the fith battalion of Foot Chasseurs. The Russians, repulsed along the 
whole line, retired precipitately on the fortifications, with considerable 
loss, wken General Lourmel, seeing them fly before him, and carried 
away by a chivalrous courage, flung himself headlong in their rear with 
his brigade, and fell wounded under the very wall of the fortifications. 

General Forey had much difficulty in extricating him from the very 
advanced position to which, yielding to the impulse of superabundant 
cuurage, he had led his brigade. Aurelle’s brigade, which had occupied 
an excellent position on the left covered his retreat, which was effected 
not without a certain loss under the fire of the fortification. Colonel 
Niol, of the 26th Regiment of the line, who lost his two chefs de batta- 
lion, had taken the command of the brigade, the energetic conduct of 
which was beyond all praise. The enemy in this sortie lost a thousand 
men killed, wounded or made prisoners, and in addition to this, received 
a considcrable moral and physical check. 

The battle of Inkermann, and the contest maintained by the besie 
corps, has shed great glory on our forces, and has augmented the m 
strength which the Allied armies have always possessed. At the same 
time we have suffered losses which must be regretted. The English army 
has lost 2,400 men killed or wounded, among which are to be reckoned 
seven generals, three of whom are killed. The French army has suffered 
to the extent of 1,726 killed or wounded. We have bitterly to regret the 
loss of General de Lourmel, since dead from his wounds, whose brilliant 
qualities promised a grand career in the future. 

It is my painful duty also to acquaint you with the death of Colonel de 
Camas, of the 6th regiment of the line, killed at the head of his troop, at 
the very instant in which they came in contact with the enemy. 

The vigor of the Allied troops, subject as they were to the two-fold 
struggle of a siege of unprecedented difficulty, and of battles which re- 
call Le. greatest struggles of our military history, cannot bé too highly 
praised. 

I send you herewith my order of the day for the battle of the 5tb. 

Accept, &c. The General-in-Chief, CawropeRT. 


RUSSIAN ACCOUNT. 
PRINCK MENSCHIKOFF TO THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 


This morning, Nov. 12, his majesty, the Emperor, received from the 
hands ef the captain of cavalry, Count Levashoff, the following report 
from General Prince Menschikoff, under date of Nov. 6 :— 


“ Yesterday, the 5th, a sortie was made from Sebastopol, on the side of 
the bastion No. 1; the following troops took part in it :-—Of the tenth di- 
vision of infantry, the regiments of Ekaterinenburg, Tomsk and Dolyvan ; 
of the 11th division of infantry, the regiments of Selinghinsk, Yakutsh 
and Okhtosh ; of the 16th division of infantry, the regiments of Vladimir, 
Souzdal and Ouglitch ; and of the 17th division of infantry, the regi- 
ments of Boutirsk, Borodino and Taroutino. As many guns were em- 
ployed as the difficulty of the gates permitted the men to take with them. 
(A part of the troops passed over the bridge of Inkermann.) 

“The command of the troops was confided to General Dannenberg, the 
commander-in-chief of the 4th infantry corps. Our first attack on the 
heights was very fortunate ; the English fortifications were carried, and 
eleven of their guns spiked. Unfortunately, in this first movement, the 
commanders of the troeps, who were attacking the intrenchments and re- 
doubts, were wounded. While these events were passing, the French 
forces arrived in aid of the English. The siege artillery of these last was 
placed in position on the field of battle, and it was no Jonger possible for 
our field-pieces to contend with it to advantage. 

“The numerical superiority of the enemy’s infantry, armed with rifles, 
occasioned great losses in horses, artillerymen, and infantry officers. This 
circumstance made it impossible for us to complete, except by great sacrifice 
of troops, the redoubts which, during the fighting, we had begun to throw 
up on points which the enemy’s position commanded, even as far as the 
town of Sebastopol itself. The retreat was effected in good order on Se- 
bastopol and over the bridge of Inkermann, and the dismounted guns 
were carried off the field of battle back into the place. 

‘‘The Grand Dukes Nicholas Nicholavitch and Michael Nicholavitch 
were in the midst of this terrible fire, setting an example of calm courage 
in the fight. Simultaneously with this sortie the infantry regiment of 
Minsk, with a light battery of artillery, under the command of the ma- 
jor-general of artillery Timofeieff, executed another sortie against the 
French batteries, and spiked 15 of their guns. Our loss in dead is not 
yet exactly known, but the number of the wounded amounts to 3,500 men 
and 109 officers. 

* Among the latter there are :—Lieutenant-General Solomonoff, shot 
through the body, and who soon sank beneath the effects of his wound ; 
Major-Generals Villebois and Ochterlone ; Colonels Alexandroff, com- 
manding the infantry regiment of Catharinebourg, Poustovoitoff, com- 
manding the infantry regiment of Tomsk ; Bibikoff, commanding the 
Okhotsk chasseurs ; Baroa Delwig, commanding the infantry regiment of 
Vladimir ; and Vereuykine-Scheluta II., commanding the regiment of 
Borodino chasseurs. 

“‘ Major-General Kischinsky, chief of the artillery, received a contusion 

from the splinter of a shell; Major-General Prince Menschikoff, in the 
suite of your imperial majesty, was hurt in the neck ; Colonel Albedinsky, 
the aide-de-camp of your imperial Majesty, and the cavalry Captain 
Greigh, my aide-de-camp, was struck on the head. General Dannenberg 
had two horses killed under him, and all the persons surrounding him 
were wounded. 
“The loss of the enemy cannot have been less considerable, and the 
sortie of General Timofeieff cost the French dear, for whilst pursuing him 
with dense masses they fell under a heavy fire of grape from the bastion 
No. 6. While these movements were going on, the troops placed under 
the command of Prince Gortschakoff executed a strong demonstration 
against Kadekoi, and thus kept the enemy’s detachment at Balaklava in 
a state of inaction.” 





THE KILLED AND WOUNDED AT THE BATTLE OF INKERMANN, 


Staff : 5 officers killed, 12 offis wounded. 4th Light Dr : 2rank and file wounded. llth Hus- 
sars: lrapdf wounded. 17th Lancers: 1 offi killed, Teens f wounded. Artillery : 2 offis, $ 
serjeants, U) r and f killed; 4 offis, 5 serjs, 71 rand f wounded. 3d Batt Gren Gds: 3 offis, 3serjs, 
l drummer, 27 r and f killed ; 6 offis, 6 serjs, 1 drum, 144r and f wounded ; 30 r and f missing. 
lst Batt Coldstream Gds: 8 offis, 3 serjs, 9 rand f killed ; 5 offis, 6 serjs, 110 r and f wounded ; 58 
rand f missing. Ist Batt Scots Fusii Gds: | offi, 2serjs, 21 r and f killed; 8 offis, 8 serjs, 2drum, 
109 r and f wounded ; 16r and f missing. Ist Reg of Foot: lrand f killed. 7th Reg: 5randf 
killed ; 5 offis, 2 serjs, 1 drum, 46 r and f wounded : 8 r and t missing. 19th Reg : 1 of, lrandf 
killed; 3randf wounded, 20th Reg: 1 offi, 2 serjs, 10 r and f killed ; 8 offis, 17 serjs, 1 drum. 

104r and ft wounded; 2randfmissing. 2ist Reg: 1 offi, 13 r and f killed ; 6 offis, 11 serjs, 3 
r and f wounded; Ilr and f missing. Reg : 7 rand f kilied ; 1 offi, 2serjs. 18 r and f wounded; 
1 off, lserj, Llrandfmissing. 30th Reg: 2offis, 27r and {killed ; 6 offis, 4 serjs, 97 rand 

wounded. 33d Reg: | offi, 6 rand f killed ; 2 offis, 5 se:js, 52rand f wounded. 4lst Reg: 5 offis, 
2 serjs, 63 r and f killed ; 6 offis, 4 serjs, 2 drum, %randf wounded. 46th Reg: 2 offs, 2 serie, 24 
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‘or Cleveland. Ri Artil : Brig-Gen 
T : , - Assist Ad Ben. R.. —_ 
-Col Pakenham, Capt Sir R L Newman, Bart, Uapt Hon H A Neville. 1s 

Coldstream Gds : L.t-Col Hon TV wson, Lt.Col Cowell, Capt Hon G C C Eliot, pay. Renee, 
Capt Mackinnon, Oapt Bouverie, Lt Greville, Lt Disbrowe. Ist Batt Scots Fusilier Gds: Lt- . 
Blair.—2nd Division—Staff: Capt Allix. 30th Reg: Capt Conolly, Lt Gibson, dist Regt ; Lt 
Col Carpenter, © Richards, Li Taylor, Lt Swaby, Lt Stirling 49th Reg : Maj Dalton, Lt 
Armstrong.—3rd Bic —50th Reg : Lt Dashwood.—4th Division—Staff: Lt-Gen Sir G Cath- 
cart, KOB, Brig-Gen Goldie, Lt-Col Seymour, Assist-Adjt-Cen. 20th Reg: Lt Dowling. dist 

: Lt Hart, 57th ty # Capt Sualey. 63d Reg : Lt-Col Swiny, Lt Curtois, Ens Clutterbuck. 
ook Reg: Maj Wynne, Lt Barker. ist Batt Rifle Brig: Capt Cartwright.—Light Division— 
334 Reg : Lt Phoreld. 19th Reg : Capt Ker. 77th Reg: Capt Nicholsen. 2nd Batt Rifle Brig : 


Orricers WounvreD.—R1 Artillery—Lt-Col Gambier, slightly ; Capt Baddeley, severely ; 
Capt Tupper, slight! i Capt Ingilby, severely. Ist Division—Staff ; Maj-Gen Bentinek, slight- 
Wi Capt Clifton, A b os igh. 3d Batt Soopatt in bey tod ; Cel Sania, slightly ; Lt-Col 

radford, sli ; [4-Col Hon H Percy, sli ; Capt Tipping, severely ; Lt Sir er, . 

ene Sturt, severely. Ist Tart Uoldeiream Guards : Lt-Col Hatkett, eoverely ; Lt 

1 Lord, ACT, Fitzroy, severe!y ; Col Hon G Upton, sli ily 5 Cag 

Mon W A Amherst, severely, 3d Batt Scots Fusilier Guards : C 

» ymour, slightly ; Capt Shuckburgh, severely ; Capt Gi severely ; Capt Baring, slightly ; 
ae hily ; Capt Drummond, severely ; Asst-Surg Elkington, ney. 2d Division— 


t Hon P Fielding severely; 
ol Walker, severely ; Lt-Col 


-Gen Adams, severely ; Capt Gubbins, A DC, severely ; Capt Adams, A DC, slight- 
ly; McDonald, ADC, slightt ; Capt Harding, ADC, severely. 20th Regt: Maj Maule 
youn} it eg Capt Meredith Wighuy | Capt: Rowlands. sllghely ; Capt Bligh; slightly ; 

. $ ith, s! tly ; t Kow! 8, 6 ; Capt . y; 
Lt Bash severely ; Lt Fitzroy, covert Ae F ‘Jobuston, tlightly. a7th Regt : Det Haly, se- 


Lt Jol 
verely ; Ens W ve, slightly. 55th Rest : Lt-Col Warren, © B, ye ne | Bt-Col Daubeney, 
slighily ; Lt Hume, severely ; Lt Sarnston, severely ; Lt Morgan, sli ay: 95th Regt: Mej 
Champion, da y 5 Maj Hume, slightly ; Capt Vialls, slightly ; Lt J’ M’Donald, dange 
a t: Capt Frampton, - 


rously. 8rd Division—50th R htly. 4th Déivision—Staff: Brig-Gen 
Torrens severely ; Bt-Maj Maitland, DAAG, = Se : Li Torrens, A D C, slightly. 20th 
: Col Hern, slightly ; Bt-Lt-Col Crofton, severely ; Bt-Maj Sharpe severely ; spt Wood, 
uy ; Capt Butler, severely ; Lt Bennett, severely ; Lt Pi eld, allgnly ns Kekewich, 
y. 2ist Regt : Lt-Col Ainslie, severely ; Capt Boldero, severely ; Lt Templeman, slight- 
ly; Lt King, severely ; Lt Killeen, slightly ; Lt Stephens, severely. 57th Regt : Capt Bland, 
ph Kandace (since dead) ; Lt Hague, dangerously ; Lt Venables, sl tly. d Regs : Capt 
Harris, slightly ; Capt Fairtloagh, slightly ; Lt Johns, slightly ; Lt Newenham, slightly ; Ens 
T severely Ens Morgan, povenees t Bennett, severely. 68th Regt: Lt-Col Smith, dan- 
; Lt Cater, usly. Regt: Capt age severely ; Ens Hellier, slightly. 

st Rifle Brigade : Maj Rooper, severely ; Lt Buller, slightly ; Lt Flower, slightly. Lig 
taff : sees Sir Smo, 5 . —- = Ree : eer T — » bety 
severely ; Capt Shi , Severely ; ut Butler, severely ; 08e, tly ; ones, 8! ° 
ly. 2rd’ Regt : Lt Vane, slightly; Lt Duff, missing. ta Regt: Lt Corbett slightly +o 
| dangerously. 88th Regt : Crosse, sligh ed 3; lt we tg severely ; Lt-Col Jeffreys, 

slightly. 2nd Batt Rifle Brigade : Capt Newdigate, git! . Rl Marines: t March. 

OTAL CASUALTIES ON THE StTH—Seragate ReturnN.—Killed, 462; W led, 1,952; Miss- 
ing, 198 ; total, 2,612. J. B. BUCKNALL ESTCOURT, Adjutant-General. 





Tue RvussIAN KILLED AND WouNDED.—A telegraphic despatch from Ber- 
lin published in the London papers, say that the Russian Invalide, an- 
nounces officially the Russian loss on 5th November to be 42 officers and 
2,969 men killed, and 206 officers and 5,791 men wounded, giving the 
total of 9,008 killed and wounded. The number of prisoners taken by 
the Allies isnot given. Accountsfrom the spot speak of the allied troops 
having baried 5000 Russians ! 





THE ATTACK ON PETROPAULOVSKI. 


Some time ago, in setting forth the important facts in regard to the 
allied attack on Petropavlofsk, we had occasion to speak of the death of 
Admiral Price, which, as our readers will remember, occurred by a pistol 
discharged from his own hand. Of this event, as we mentioned, there 
were two accounts—one, that he killed himself in a fit of despair at the 
almost certain failure of the attack, and the other, that the pistol-shot was 

ly accidental. Though we took care to add our opinion that the 
atter view of the event was the correct one, The Albion, ot this City, as 
if it were the special guardian of all British reputations, in season and out 
of season, quite rudely, and hastily as we thought, charged us with wilfully 
calumniating the deceased Admiral, merely because we had said some per- 
sons believed he had died by suicide. We did not notice this imputation at 
the time, knowing that The Albion could not but be embarrassed and op- 
pressed in the duty of accounting end apologizing for the general ill-ma- 
nagement and success of the allied cause, and knowing also that 
the journals of on would be sure to do us justice when they came to 
treat of the same event. Yesterday’s mail brought their articles on the 
affair at Petropavlofsk, founded on the information of their own corres- 
pondence, on such official reports as had been received, and on the news- 
papers of San Francisco ; and what is remarkable is, that they generally 
attribute suicide to the Admiral, without qualifying the story, as we 
did, with any expression of positive disbelief. Thus, iu one article The 
London Times says, not even mentioning the hy esis of an acciden- 
tal discharge of the pistol : 

“ It is evident that Admiral Price was hardly master of his actions, proba- 
bly not of his reason. Despairing of success, he seems to have committed sui- 
cide before the fatal attempt, and thus to have done his utmost to fulfil his own 
forebodings.”’ ; 

In another article The Times speaks still more decidedly to the same 
purport : 

“ Admiral Price, at the commencement of the action, is stated to have gone 
into his cabin and shot himself with a pistol through the heart, his mind hav- 
ing opty given way under the responsibility of his position, * * * 
The lamentable and unforeseen incident which ended his career at so critical 
a moment must, therefore, be regarded as the result of some infirmity or sud- 
den visitation beyond all human control.” 

So, too, The Spectator : 

“The Admiral is said to have been killed with his own pistol—an accident 
frequent enough with a fowling-piece, the careless holding of which often in- 
clines the muzzle to the holder; but so unusual with a pistol, that conjecture 
has qmees to the suspicion that Admiral Price took his life rather than wit- 
ness the issue of his rashness.”’ 

We trust The Albion will now admit that its harsh language toward 
this journal, in connection with this matter, was rather unjust and unde- 
served.—V: VY. Tribune, Dec. 14. 
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SCOTTISH HIEROGLYPHICS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ ALBION.”’ 


Sir,—In your report of “ The Festival of the St. Andrew’s Society,” in 
the Albion of Saturday, you quote the following sentiment, telegraphed 
from the brethren in Philadelphia :— 

« May your howff never want feck, your barn a bing, nor your grunzie a 
stoup o’ strunt.”’ 

Ido not much wonder you should find this, ‘“ incomprehensible hiero- 
glyphics ;” but I do somewhat regret to hear it was “not very readily 
translated, even by some of the Scots at table.”’ I should certainly have 
expected a ter familiarity, at least with the writings of Burns, among 
the sons of St. Andrew, arrived at years of discretion, than the above cir- 
cumstance would seem to warrant ; as even I, albeit no antiquary in the 
“ incomprehensible hieroglyphics” of my native tongue, found no diffi- 
culty in supplying an intelligible version to an enquiring friend, who, like 
the Scots at the festival of their patron Saint, could not very readily 
translate them. 

For the behoof of yourself, and such of my countrymen as may be still 
in doubt regarding what their friends in Philadelphia actually wished for 
them, I submit the following translation :— 

“« May your home never want plenty, your barn a bin, nor you 
let of qua liquor.” eben ata ca 

Echoing the good wishes of the Philadelphia Brotherhood, and recom- 

to the Sons of St. Andrew among us——an occasional perusal of 
the early luminaries of our Scottish literature, I remain, Sir, a regular 
reader of the Albion, and a warm admirer of its firm but polite nationa- 
lity, Dunn Scorus Secunpvus. 


_ 


THE LATE LORD DUDLEY STUART. 


The Examiner speaks as follows: It is our painfal duty this week to 
reeord the death of Lord Dudley Stuart. He had left England in the 
carly case of September with the hope of recruiting his strength, already 
muc by long-continued and incessant public exertions. After 
visting mnmark, he proceeded by way of Gotthenburgh to Stockholm, 
where he arrived on the Ist of October; he was immediately afterwards 
attacked by cholerine, succeeded by typhoid fever. From this severe ill- 
ness he recovered in about ten days; but though reduced to a very en- 
feebled condition he still sought anxiously to turn the remainder of the 
few days which he had determined to pass in Stockholm to the advantage 
of the cause which he bad so much at heart. He thought it of the high- 
est importance that Sweden should join her forces to those of the Western 
Powers, and should unite herself with them in taking measures for the 
reconstraction of Poland. He had convinced himself by conversations 
with persons of all ranks and classes in Sweden, that the people of that 
eountry were most decidedly hostile to Russia, and that they would will- 
ingly second their Government in an energetic course of policy. Lord 
Dudley Stuart’s position as an English Member of Parlaiment, his Euro 
an reputation as the champion of the Polish cause, and his connection by 
aanlage with the family of Bonaparte, were sufficient to ensure that his 


opinions would be listened to with attention at the Swedish Court. He 
had a long audience of the King, which was followed by a second at his 
Majesty’s desire; Lord Dudley faa also an audience of the Crown Prince, 
for whose generous and manly character he expressed much admiration ; 
and on the very day of his last attack he had an audience of the King’s 
second son Prince Senne, being at that time so weak as to render it neces- 
that he should be carried up and down the stairs of the palace. 

ese exertions, combined with others of a similar character, and with 
laborious attention to an extensive correspondence, occasioned the for- 
mation of water on the cellular membrane of the lungs. On the 16th 
inst. Lord Dudley rallied a little, but on the 17th, after giving some last 
—— and calmly speaking of his approaching end, he tranquilly ex- 
pired. 

He was fifty-one years of age at the time of his death, and was the 
youngest son of the first Marquis of Bute by his marriage with the third 
daughter of Mr. Coutts. There were two children by this marriage, 
Lord Dudley Stuart and the present Countess of Harrowby. The Marquis 
died during their infancy, and their education was ym ag by his 
widow. She was a lady of the utmost sweetness of disposition, yet one 
who always acted on the highest and noblest sentiments. To her Lord 
Dudley was most tenderly attached, and it was on her words and ex- 
ample that he attributed the strong feelings of indignation against op- 
pression, and compassion for misfortune, which were the ruling principles 
of his life. 

One instance may serve to show at how early an age these traits in his 
character were fully developed, and will illustrate that tenacity of pur- 
pose for which he was no less remarkable. He was residing at Nice, one 
of the stations where, during her long pilgrimage on the Continent, over- 
come by her protracted and ultimately fatal illness, the Marchioness of 
Bute remained for some months. Within a few miles of Nice is a prison 
where (perhaps it is the case still) the worst criminals of Sardinia were 
confined. It is situated in a most lovely country, and the countless tra- 
vellers who pass Villa Franca have little idea of the inferno existing in 
their neighbourhood. Below the level of the sea there is a vast dungeon, 
in which the prisoners were chained in a double row to the long iron 
bars that traverse the whole length of the chamber. Only once for about 
an hour in the day were they permitted to walk in the yard of the pri- 
son. Never at any other time, ~~ or night, were their chains unloosened. 
Lord Dudley was permitted to visit this dungeon and to converse with 
ag opm 

e was particularly struck with the appearance of one man, whose 
face had no felonious expression, yet who was doubly ironed, and who 
was denied the indulgence of seeing the light, like the others, one hour 
in the day. The man was a political prisoner. He had dared to cry 
“ viva la constituzione,”’ and for that offence was condemned for life to 
this living tomb. Lord Dadley (then a very young mun) immediately 
sought to effect some mitigation of his sufferings. Professing that he 
could not endure the stench of the dungeon he requested permission to 
converse with the prisoner in the open air. The favour was granted, and 
by paying a daily visit to Villa Franca Lord Dudley secured a few mi- 
nutes of sunshine and fresh air to the captive. But he was suffering from 
a tumour in the throat; and an English surgeon brought by Lord Dud- 
ley declared that the man must die unless an operation were performed. 
It was contrary to the regulations that this should be undertaken by any 
but the surgeon of the prison, who, as the prisoner declared, bad already 
forced a knife into his neck with no other effect than that of making him 
worse. An opportunity was therefore seized when the officials were not 
on the watch, and the tumour was successfully opened by the English- 
man, to the great indignation of the governor; his prisoner was refused 
any further indulgence, but his life was saved. This, however, was not 
enough for Lord Dudley Stuart ; he determined to effect the man’s libe- 
ration. He had heard of a certain lawyer who was supposed capable, by 
some mysterious means, of effecting even a task so hopeless as the libe- 
ration of a political prisoner in Sardinia. The lawyer was consulted, 
but demanded a hundred ducats before he would undertake the business. 
Some of Lord Dudley’s friends, who had heard of the circumstance, de- 
rided what they considered so foolish and quixotic a scheme. Lord Dud- 
ley, however, did not think the price too much, even for the chance of 
delivering a fellow creature from such bondage. He paid the money, 
asking (according to the contract) no questions as to ite application. 
Some months after, whilst at Naples, Lord Dudley was surprised by a 
man rushing into his room, and throwing himself at his feet. It was the 
prisoner of Villa Franca. A free pardon had been forwarded to the 
governor. 

Lord Dudley’s public career is so well known that it is unnecessary 
for us to dwell upon it at length. He was early impressed with admira- 
tion for the spirited character and the popular career of his maternal un- 
cle, Sir Francis Burdett. He was taught, too, by her whom he so much 
reverenced, to look on a seat in the House of Commons as the noblest 
position for an English gentleman. He stood for Arundel, on liberal 
principles, in 1830, and was returned, after a severe contest. His first 
speech in Parliament was made in favour of the Reform Bill, and it was 
held to be eminently successful. Shortly after this period, Prince Adam 
Czartoryski visited England, and the member for Arundel was greatly 
interested by tue account which that distinguished statesman (whom he 
used to characterise as “ the most virtuous of patriots’) gave of the op- 
pression exercised by the Emperor Nicholas in Poland, which had driven 
the Poles to revolt. Soon, too, the wreck of the Polish army, refused a 
shelter by the German Powers, then, as now, under the domination of 
Russia, was driven to seek a shelter in France, England, or America. 
Lord Dudley was deeply interested by the fate of these brave men, and 
was mainly instrumental in obtaining from the Parliament a vote of 
£10,000 for their relief. 

He now attentively studied the Polish question, and formed the delibe- 
rate conviction that the ag ive spirit of Russia could be effectually 
quelled by therestoration of Poland only. Thus his patriotism, as well as 
his innate hatred of oppression, and sympathy for misfortune, led him to 
embrace the Polish cause. And it was characteristic of him, that though 
cautious and deliberate in decision, he never, when a course of action 
had been once adopted, relaxed for an instant in its pursuit while a 
chance of success remained. Early in his career Lord Dudley Stuart was 
associated with Cutler Fergusson, Thomas Campbell the poet, Wentworth 
Beaumont, and many other influential men in the cause which he es- 
poused. But the hand of death removed the most eminent ; the zeal of 
others grew cold ; and Lord Dudley was left to fight the battle of a great 
nation in the only arena where the combat could still be carried on, the 
English House of Commons, almost alone. The wants of the exiles, too, 
increased rather than diminished ; the Government grant making no pro- 
vision for such new victims of Russian, Austrian, or Prussian jealousy as 
were constantly arriving, and left to starve in our streets, But Lord 
Dudley was indefatigable in soliciting subscriptions, and when these 
could no longer be obtained, in replenishing the exhausted funds of the 
Polish Association by means of public entertainments. The labour at- 
tending these benevolent exertions was incredible ; yet it was underta- 
ken in addition to a most sedulous attendance in Parliament, a consci- 
entious discharge of the onerous duties attending the representation of 
the largest borough in England, and incessant employment of the pen in 
support of the Polish cause. 

if as we believe, the sketch we have given of Lord Dudley Stuart’s cha- 
racter and career is accurate, there are few even of his political opponents 
who will not agree with us in thinking that England has lost in him one 
of whom she may justly be proud, and whom she can ill spare. Born to 
rank and fortune, having no personal object to obtain (for overtures of 
office he had more than once rejected, declaring that the only appointment 
he should accept would be that of Ambassador at the Court of Warsaw), 
passionately fond of field sports and every manly exercise, caressed by 
society, he had far more than the usual number of reasors for leading a 
life of idleness. But he valued the advantages he enjoyed merely as in- 
struments to be employed in furthering the great and good objects which 
he had at heart. He would undoubtedly have been a still more popular man 
than he actually was, ifhe had confined his attention exclusively to home 
politics, and could have looked upon foreign affairs with that eye of in- 
difference which till lately has characterised the great majority of mem- 
bers of Parliament. His views respecting the danger of Russian aggres- 
sion were laughed at as idle dreams, and his ideas respecting the re-esta- 
blishment of Poland were pronounced quixotic. He lived, however, to 
see his favourite opinions embraced by those who for many years were 
their most bitter and formidable opponents, and although he was not 
permitted to witness the success of the cause to which he became a mar- 
tyr, he yet survived to entertain the conviction that it had been adopted 
by the two most powerful governments of Europe, and that its ultimate 
triumph was already assured. 





A Hint rroM THE Battle OF THE Atwa.—As Mr. G. V. Brooke, in 
recently performing the character of Richard the Third, at the Liver- 
pool Amphitheatre, fell upon the stage at the close ofthe fifth act—strack 
downiby the sword of Richmond—the moment of breathless silence which 


pe- | followed was suddenly broken by a voice from the gallery, shouting in 





tones of encouraging suggestion to Mr. Villiers, who played the part of 
conqueror—“ Now’s your time, old chap ; off with his boots!” 
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THE WAR AGAINST RUSSIA. 
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ENGLISH OPERA AT NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER lérn, 1854, 
BELLINI’S OPERA OF THE “SOMNAMBULA.”’ 
MLLE. NAU AS “ AMINA’’—MR.8T. ALBYN AS “ ELVINO.” 
Monpay, Dac. 18, 1854, 
BENEFIT OF MLLE. NAU. 
On which occasion she will appear in three Operas, 
BELLINI’S “ SOMNAMBULA”’—AUBER’S “SYREN”—DONIZRETTI’S “LUCY OF 
LAMMERMOOR.” 
Supported by Mr. St. Albyn, Mr. Horncastle, Mr. Irving, Mr. Harrison, Miss Brien’ 
powerful Chorus and Grand Ore estra. ” waar 
Musical Conductor—Mr. THOS. BAKER. 
Doors open at 34 past 6. To commence at 3 past 7. 
Tickets to all parts of the House, 50 cents. Private Boxe:, $5. Orchestra Seats. $1. Seate 
secured in the Dress Circle daily from 8 A.M. till 5 P.M., without Extra Cease. , 


Mr. R. Dickie is the authorised travelling agent for this journal, and will 
attend to the collections and the business generally, in the th and West. 
Mr. George Trehern is the travelling agent for the Eastern States. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1854. 

If the European news has been tardily doled out to us in this hemi- 
sphere, because steamers built for the purposes of commerce have been 
pressed into those of war, at least we find some amends in the profound 
interest with which this latest news is teeming. The details of that great 
fight at Inkermann are alone sufficient to stamp it with momentous im- 
portance—not that carnage and destruction are in themselves inviting or 
profitable themes ; but that the evidences of a nation’s prowess are here- . 
by manifested to the eyes of the world. Need we ask if the world has 
ever seen a more prodigal valour displayed upon a bloodier field, and 
crowned by an achievement more heroic? Eight thousand British sol- 
diers sternly refused to be overwhelmed by eight times their number of 
Russians! Six thousand Frenchmen flew to their aid—and the resistance 
became a victory! So far as the Allies are concerned, this record is au- 
thentic ; nor can there be any reasonable doubt that the estimate of the 
enemy’s force is unexaggerated. What a triumph! bought indeed ata 
terrific price, but immense inits results. We say nothing of the national 
prestige hereby set on a prouder pinnacle than ever ; we look simply to 
the effects upon the siege of Sebastopol. Thence we learn two facts—in 
the first place that, during the fortnight that followed their humiliating 
defeat, the besieged made no effort to relieve themselves from the pres- 
sure of that semi-circle of steel and iron which is gradually eating into 
their stronghold ; in the second, that they have thrown a bridge of boats 
across their harbour, to facilitate the retreat of their garrison when the 
knell of its doom is sounded. Deductions are obvious. 

Cumbered as we are by the necessity of publishing several official re- 
turns, and reminded also that the 4/bion must not become a mere army 
and navy gazette, we are fain to-day to omit any of those graphic de- 
scriptions of the conflict, with which the columns of our daily neigh 
bours have been filled. Next week, we shall probably have more space 
&t our disposal, and shall cull in anticipation what we find to be most 
deserving extract. We have thought it more desirable that our readers 
should see at one glance how the Allied Commanders and the Russian 
Generalissimo report the day of Inkermann tc their respective govern- 
ments. Our own comments must be of the briefest, and mainly limited to 
one point. 

It has often been our unpleasant duty to use harsh terms in speaking 
of the Russian employés of all grades, accusing them not merely of being 
the blind instruments of a merciless tyranny, but of habitual resort 
to fraud, trickery, and lying. Thus a few of their candid countrymen™ 
have painted them—thus have observant travellers described them. A 
remarkable and most disgraceful confirmation of the charge, in connec- 
tion with the recent battle, has been revealed by a Russian prisoner taken 
therein. The atrocious tale, with every semblance of authenticity, first 
appeared in a Paris newspaper ; and it has been generally copied under 
the title of “ The Battle Eve in the Russian Camp.” After detailing the 
post-haste arrival of fresh troops, and the plan of operations concerted 
between Menschikoff and the Czar’s two young sons, it proceeds to relate 
the means taken in Sebastopol, on the 4th of November, to stimulate the 
fighting-men of the morrow. To patriotic appeals, natural enough on 
the oecasion, were added religious ceremonies perhaps also not altogether 
inappropriate. To these however was appended an exhortation that re- 
flects infamy on the Greek Church, or at least on one of its unworthy 
members. The story seems scarcely credible, and we blush to pen the 
words ; nevertheless, it comes from a trustworthy source. This false man 
of God, then, had the impious assurance to tell the credulous troops 
around him that, to his certain knowledge, in the English camp were 
thirty millions of roubles. One third of this (if seized) was to be appor- 
tioned to the army as its spoil! So baited with precise figures was the 
trap for the poor soldier’s zeal, that 580 roubles was named from the 
altar as the share to which every private would be entitled ; and further 


still, the wretched victims to priestly craft were invited to dispose of this 
booty by will, before they went into action, with a solemn promise that 


their wills should be respected. This blasphemous fraud may in part ac- 


count for the ferocious determination with which the greedy Muscovites 
fought on the subsequent day, otherwise attributed to a copious supply of 


ardent spirits, under the influence of which they rushed to death. 

Again, the brutality of these pretended champions of the Cross against 
the Crescent was further shown in their murderous treatment of their- 
wounded enemies. They were assassins, not soldiers; and instances are 
unhappily but too well authenticated, wherein Russian officers took the 
lead in a barbarous mutilation of those who had fallen, and who vainly 


cried for quarter. One wretch of this sort—a Major—was taken prisoner, 


whilst in the act of inciting his men to violate the ordinary courtesies of 
warfare. He either had been or was to be tried by court-martial, in the 


British camp. May he have been gibbeted as high as Haman, in sight of 


the beleagured city! We commend such priests as the Bishop above- 
mentioned, and such soldiers as this Major, to the calm appreciation of 
many of our brethren of the press in this city, who now range their sym- 


pathies, with very little disguise, under the banners of the Russian cauee. 


We wish them joy of their confederates in working out their very droll 
view of manifest destiny. According to that--the world ere long is to 
be divided into two great communities, the Rues and the American, the 
despotic and the popular sovereignty. 

In adjourning, for a week, further mention of the great victory achieved 
by our countrymen and our allies before Sebastopol, we are well aware 
that we omit to pay any special and right well-deserved tribute to the 
band of heroes by whom it was won. But there are times when admira- 
tion is struck dumb ; when fitting words are absolutely wanting to ex- 
press one’s feelings ; and when one hesitates to throw a grain of incense 
into the piled-up measure, lest it fail to express the spirit in wh ich the 
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is made. This however we will say—that whilst we mourn with 

the many mourners at the loss of so many of our bravest and oar 

best-bred—the flower of our land and the sinews of our strength—we re- 

j oice that in their fall they have left a memory which their country will 

gratefully eherieh, an example which their comrades will heroically fol- 
low, and vacant places which competitors are thronging to fill up. 


What is imperfectly said above does but relate to one episode in the 
bl oody siege, of which the general outline was known to us a fortnight 
since. Nor is there any stirring incident to be added. Reinforcements 
for the Allies have happily reached them in large numbers, and their 
own position is said to have been rendered impregnable. Further acces- 
sions to their strength were also on the way ; the regular works of the 
siege progressed ; and such scraps of news as reached London up to the 
30th ult. were favourable on the whole, until telegraphic accounts of ma- 
rine disasters in the Black Sea caused some uneasiness for the troops 
known to be embarked, and was hailed by the croakers as an omen of 
ruin. We cannot however see anything in the published accounts to 
warrant any serious alarm. That several transport-ships pave been lost, 
and several ships-of-war seriously damaged, is we fear too true. But the 
Russian organs make no mention of the former having troops on board, 
notwithstanding their ingenuity in magnifying and falsifying. We for- 
bear therefore to copy the “ very latest” on this subject. 

On turning our eyes to the state of affairs at home, as represented by 
the files of London journals on our desk, we cannot refrain from once 
more expressing our disgust at the tone latterly assumed by the Times. 
And our readers will do us the justice to remember, that we do not now 
for the first time protest against this unscrupulous paper. Unrivalled in 
the amount of talent which it enlists in its service, and furnishing daily 
miracles of entertainment or information, it is certainly the least consist- 
ent, the least patriotic, and the least honourable, of all those which as- 
sume to be organs of the public. Indignant that the Duke of Newcastle 
will not give ita preference in the publication of the despatches and 
other documents from the seat of war, its latest office is to twist and per- 
vert the course of events there, so as to throw as much odium as possible 
upon the War Department. It falsely represents the condition of the Al- 
lies as desperate in the extreme, and does not hesitate to dampen the 
generous and martial enth’ -iasm happily subsisting throughout the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, if by such . process it can serve its own contemptible pur- 
pose, of frightening the Administration into terms. By this phrase, we 
do not mean a pecuniary bargain, but such perquisites and pickings in 
the way of official information as would be valuable in its systematized 
establishment. To tell the truth, we believe that the Times has already 
become a pure despotism: indeed we consider any single dominant 
press as more or less a public nuisance. The matter would not greatly 
concern us here, did we not meet with so many persons who look upon 
the Times as their Sir Oracle. 

A hasty sammons has called Parliament together : it was to assemble 
on Tuesday last, the 12th inst. A variety of reasons may have concurred 
in rendering this step advisable, though every “correspondent” and 
every newspaper can explain to you precisely this Cabinet secret. The 
necessities of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of course, figure largely 
in the moving motives. For our own part, we should imagine that the 
general condition of Europe, and the unsatisfactory state of our negotia- 
tions with the German powers, may well be added to financial exigencies, 
and may have induced a timid, vacillating, heterogeneous Cabinet, such as 
we now have, to throw upon the Legislature the choice of a policy which it 
Wants pluck to decide fur itself. Speculation is moreover very rife as to 
what has been passing in the confabs of Louis Napoleon and Lord Pal- 
merston, during the latter’s lengthened visit to Paris ; and a war of prin- 
ciples, Poland and Hungary let loose, an army on the banks of the Rhine, 
and similar prognostications, have been liberally bandied about. We de- 
cline to increase the number. 

The process of embodying the Militia has been attended with great 
success, and the work of enlistment goes bravely on. The militia-men 
volunteer freely into the line. Rustics and cits, plough-boys and factory- 
men, enroll themselves in either arm of the service; nor can all the 
whinings of the Times, the terrible published lists of killed and wounded, 
and the rueful accounts of hardships endured in the Crimea, deter the 
youth of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland from flocking 
to the recruiting standard. Even the Tipperary Boys are “ to the fore,” 
unmindful of “‘ England’s danger being Ireland’s opportunity.”” The Mili- 
tia have long since been performing a part of the home garrison duty ; 
and an act of Parliament is contemplated, by which the government will 
be enabled to send willing regiments to the Mediterranean or elsewhere, 
to fill places made vadant by those who have gone to the Crimea. 

We omitted at the proper time to mention that the army and navy be- 
fore Sebastopol had been gratified by what is called a Queen’s letter of 
thanks, in acknowledgment of their brilliant services. It was remarked 
that in connection with the navy, no mention was made of Admiral Dun- 
das, whilst high praise was awarded to Sir Edmund Lyons. Rumour has 
it—as a corollary—that the former is about to return home, and is to be 
succeeded by the latter. We shall be glad to find that the rumour is cor- 
rect. Sir Edmund bas greatly distinguished himself. 

Lord Raglan’s elevation to the rank of Field Marshal is a tribute to 
the indomitable courage and the unflinching endurance of the British 
army now campaigning in the East. It strikes us however that the com- 
pletion of the enterprise in hand would have furnished a more appropri- 
ate occasion ; for, with the highest respect for his Lordship’s pre-emi- 
nent qualities as a General anda soldier, it must be avowed that the 
great Battle of Inkermann was only a glorious solution of a fatal diffi- 
culty, into which our over-tasked forces should not have been plunged. 
We have not much faith commonly in your ex post facto military cri- 
tics : but it is hard to shut one’s eyes to the impression that we ought not 
to have been surprised, as we were. The excuse will probably be found 
in the extent of ground to be protected by defences, and in the limited 
number of hands for working.—The mystery, in regard to the ill-advised 
light cavalry charge of the 25th of October, has not yet been cleared up, 
although the written order entrusted to Capt. Nolan has been published, 
and will be found elsewhere. There are two questions yet unanswered. 
Did Brigadier-General Airey take it down correctly from Lord Raglan’s 
dictation? Did the dashing Hussar deliver it to the Earl of Lucan? 
One “ correspondent” says that it was found in his pocket, when his body 
was recovered. His friends impugn this assertion. Probably, at some 
future day, when campaigns are fought over again in Clubs, and pro- 
moted from newspapers to books, the truth will come to light. Mean- 
time, it is satisfactory to know that two young officers and 58 men were 
taken prisoners in that affair, and that others having found their way 
back to camp, the black list is considerably reduced. 

Wooden huts are to be immediately shipped to Balaklava, for the use 
of our besieging forces ; as in spite of many a prognostication to the con- 
trary there does not seem to be any idea entertained at head-quarters of 
abandoning the enterprise commenced. On the contrary, it appears to 
be the generally received opinion that the permanent occupation of the 
Crimea, or its freedom from the yoke of the Czar, is the settled purpose 
of the two powers. 





Death has been reaping « plentiful harvest, irrespective of those whose 
fate and whoee glory it is to meet him on the battle-field. Our Obituary 
to-day occupies unusual space ; and the reader, who would know some- 





thing of a noble spirit gone prematurely to its rest, is entreated not to 
pass too hastily over the tribute to the late Lord Dudley Stuart. Whe- 
ther his views were visionary ; whether a war of principles be not, if ana- 
lysed, a misnomer er an impossibility—we cannot now stay to question. 
We only know that, in losing Lord Dudley Stuart, England has lost one 
of her worthiest sons, and his Order one of its brightest ornaments. 


A telegraphic communication dated at Halifax, on Tuesday last, con- 
veys the agreeable information that the Legislative Assembly of Nova 
Scotia had, on the preceding day and by a vote of 32 to 10, passed the 
Act requisite for giving effect to the Reciprocity Treaty. Thus then, the 
operation of this wise and conciliatory measure is put beyond a doubt, 
although in consequence of its peculiar phraseology the United States 
government may still call for an explanatory or approving Bill on the 
part of the Imperial Pariiament, before the Treaty be identified with the 
law of the States and the Provinces. 

From Quebec, we learn that it was expected that the Canadian Parlia- 
ment would adjourn yesterday ; that Lord Elgin would previously give 
the Royal assent to the Clergy Reserves Bill, and to that for the aboli- 
tion of the Feudal Tenures ; and that his Lordship would then resign the 
reins of government to Sir Edmund Head ; and so take a final leave of 
the Province. Whether all this programme was really followed out, we 
are, at the moment of going to press, in ignorance ; and moreover we 
find it ramoured in the Quebec journals that Mr. Hincks has been pam- 
phleteering, at the eleventh hour, against the latter of the Bills above 
named, with the hope of damaging it before the Lower House, on its re- 
turn with amendments, from the Upper. We doubt however whether the 
ex-premier can now arrest the march of events. 

Amongst the Provincial items of interest, at which we are again com- 
pelled to limit ourselves to the merest glance, we must mention, with 
the warmest congratulations, that the new Cavalry Corps have tendered 
their services to the home authorities, to be shipped for the Crimea in the 
Spring—that the military head-quarters are to be removed to Quebec and 
there settled permanently—that a move for the increase of offieial salaries 
has been commenced in Parliament by the Inspector-General, coupled, 
we observe, with the proviso that the increase shall be at the option of 
the Governor-General in Council--and that the Hamilton Gazette is 
leading off in a most loyal and patriotic agitation, for the purpose of in- 
ducing ber most Gracious Majesty the Queen to pay her Canadian 
children a visit. We fear the times are scarcely propitious for this, though 
such an event is by no means impossible.-In noticing, last week, the ap- 


pointment of Viscount Bury, we erroneously chronicled his Secretaryship. | ©4 


His Lordship is nominated Civil Seeretary, &c. The local papers speak 
well of his capabilities for office. 





When the news of the allied attack upon Petropaulovski reached this 
country, and was set forth by the journalists with all manner of due and 
undue comments, we undertook to protest on behalf of our countrymen 
against several of the misrepresentations herecurrent. This was specially 
done in our columns of the 18th ult., when, inter alia, we charged the 
Tribune with maliciously interpreting certain rumours as to the manner 
and the cause of Rear-Admiral Price’s death. The last mail steamer 
having however brought the echo of this intelligence, in the London news- 
papers, the Tribune reverts to the subject in an article that we copy 
elsewhere, winding up with a call upon the Albion to admit that its 
former “ harsh’? language was “rather unjust and undeserved.” The 
qualifying adverb which we have italicised enables us to do this, without 
lumbering our space with any attempt to define that adverb’s precise 
limits. We must at the same time remark that it was the animus, more 
than the terms of our contemporary, at which we took offence ; nor should 
we make any admission at all, if we were not influenced by something 
more definite than the two or three brief quotations given in the Tribune 
above. The two from the Times—not based on information, as their 
wording imports—contradict each other ; in fact the Times’ correspond- 
ent at San Francisco is silent on this point. The Spectator’s language 
is equally conjectural. Weare sorry however to learn from another Lon- 
don paper, that positive information of the deceased Admiral having 
committed suicide has reached official quarters. 





The unconcerned manner in which subjects of great moment are para- 
graphed for the press is one of the peculiarities of these days, aided as it 
is by the modern system of telegraphic communications. What a world 
of prologue there used to be, prefatory to any announcement of more 
than temporary interest! How are we all changed in this respect! A war, 
@ peace, an earthquake, a change of ministry, a revolution—everything 
is abbreviated and registered—and forgotten. Laboured articles are out 
of fashion ; argument is at a discount.—This idea forces itself upon us, 
as we look at the week’s news from Washington. How many subjects 
are touched by the dainty telegraph, which cease to pique the mental ap- 
petite ere the lumbering mail brings the budget of particulars !—To-day 
however this touch-and-go method suits our space. Let us see. What have 
the Congressmen been talking of ?—for be it premised they have passed few 
measures, laying only some topics on the table, and consigning some to the 
tender mercy of Committees. Their own pay is one—augmentation of 
course ; naturalization laws—extent of probationary term to twenty-one 
years; Dr. Kane—petitions for a relief-ship ; preservation of life from 
shipwreck on the Jersey and Long Island coasts—excellent bill, and 
passed, we are glad to say; attempt to refer to a Committee of en- 
quiry the President’s conduct in sanctioning the bombardment of Grey- 
town—a failure ; effort to instruct the President to play the mediator 
between Russia and the Allies—a failure alsc.--Thus there is no want 
of topics for the lively gentlemen who keep the public here au courant 
of Washington news ; and to this list we might add the proximate an- 
nexation of the Sandwich Islands—always on the point of being con- 
summated, and decisive opinions from the Capitol as to the duration and 
results of the war in the East. But our limits warn us to content our- 
selves with repeating that all national, international, and extra-national 
affairs are settled at the American seat of government with a rapidity 
that makes one breathless. 





Any thing pertaining to the memory of a good man has its claim upon us ; 
and we therefore commend to public patronage a “ Ladies Fair,” to be held at 
the Chinese Building in Broadway, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday even- 
ings next. The object is to aid in raising funds for building an Episcopal Free 
Church, which is to be known as the ‘ Ladies Memorial of Bishop Wain- 
wright.” If that be not a strong recommendatien, we are in error. 





PAusic. 


Tue Iratian Orera.—The remarks on the Philharmonic were crowded 
out of our columns last week ; and in the expectation that the news by the 
Liverpool steamer of the 29th ult. would again cramp us for space, we have 
not asked from our habitual critic a notice of the Operatic events of the week 
—especially as the programme has offered no novelty. We must, however, 


record our own great satisfaction at finding, on Monday evening, a crowd | 


thronging the sumptuous establishment in Fourteenth street, and in then lis- 
tening to the ‘‘ Semzramide” performed with unique and admirable complete- 
ness. The belief that the Grisi and Mario engagement touched its close may 
partly account for the unwonted filling of the seats ; though we trust that the 
manifest improvement in the cast was not without its weight. With Badiali 
as Assur, Pico-Vietti as Arsace, and the Mario himself in the trifling part of 
Idreno, the fair shoulders of Madame Grisi were not charged with the entire 


in the Albion of the 4th ult. True, she bore her part gracefully, and royally, 
and loyally, singing and acting in the true spirit of an artist, unchilled by the 
chilling indifference of the auditors and spectators, who seem to set about as 
much value upon one of these rare exhibitions of genius, as they might do on 
the movements of a clever automaton.—The performance was remarkable for 
the care bestowed and the pains taken by every one. In the case of Madame 
Pico Vietti this was carried to an unwise extent. Both as regards her voice 
and her action, she was pretentious to an unbearable degree. Her merit is 
very obvious, without the need of flinging it at one’s ears or eyes; and we 
respectfally advise the lady in question to copy the example of the noble inter- 
preter of Art, with whom she has just now the honour of treading the stage 
Grisi, on Monday evening, seemed to have but two actuating thoughts—Rossini, 
andSemiramis. Madame Pico-Vietti seemed to have but one—and that was 
Madame Pico-Vietti. Once only, to the best of our remembrance—in a fine 
burst, Si, vendicato—did she appear to forget herself in her part. 

The two gems of the occasion (for the uncritical and simple lover of lyrica 
music) were the duets of La forza primiera and Giorno d’orrore, Grisi in the 
former being coupled with Badiali, and in the latter with Vietti. The two 
voices in this one went together with a harmony and a tenderness, that might 
have melted hearts of stone, and would have wrang a spontaneous round of ap- 
plause from any hearers but a circle of fashionables, too sublime to be ecstatic. 
There was some difficulty in getting up an encore ! !—By the way, with how lit- 
tle solemn or even serious effect did Rossini illustrate this horribly tragic (i- 
bretto! Save an accompaniment here and there to the artificial thunder from 
behind the scenes, there is scarcely a note that would not suit another Barber 
of Seville. Even the duet just-named might pass for the trippingest of pastorals. 
As for the last act—if its cheerfal and delicious melodies could ever be appro- 
priate to the mansoleftm of Babylon the Great, it must be when Lion, Moon- 
shine, Thisby, and the rest of them, cut their capers at ‘old Ninny’s tomb.” 


Drama. 


Under the genial influence of criticism, the New York theatres are decidedly 
lively. Two new pieces this week, and one revival. The weather has been 
cold and bracing, bringing with it the faculty of endurance. I do not think 
there will be a consequent increase in the bills of mortality. 

First let me refer to the revival. Strictly it ought to be the last mentioned, 
for in an age of progwess revivals are retrogressions—going back into the mid- 
dle of last week, instead of forward into the future of next. In extenuation I 
plead human weakness, and an unfathomable love for the Metropolitan Thea- 


tre. You will ask why I loveit. The secret shall be told—l have very little to 
do there! Blest privilege! Happy critic! I may mention inciden that 
I have recently been making some interesting inquiries concerning the of 
Theatricals, iu the Spirit World. A competent authority (a Pelfic rather than 
a Delphic oracle) informs me that they are not flourishing. Admitted ‘ to that 
ual sphere” the audiences insist on a free-list ; maintaining with brutal levi- 
ty that they are ‘‘ dead-heads” to all intents an cy Others more scru- 
ulously exact refuse to pay, for two reasons ; 1 at they have no money ; 
nd. That they have no pockets to keepit in. Several eminent tragedians, I re- 
gret to hear, have been reduced to the necessity of — engagements as Spi- 
ritual door-keepers to the Terrestial manifestation men. Itis they who answer 
all the miscellaneous questions proposed to them by mundane believers, and with 
their deep sonorous voices they summon the required Spirits when they are 
called for through the pipe—or medium. I have the comfort of the 
learned societies of this and the Eastern continent,that any theatrical 
of mediums may be traced to this cause—and also I think I may add) that 
there are no genuine theatricals worth mentioning in Spirit land, and conse- 
quently no necessity for critics. What becomes of the latter, I have not xt 
been able to ascertain. My private impression is that they chrystalise and 
come like Lot’s wife—more wholesome than pleasant. The Best and Most 
Beautiful of her Sex (who l regret to say was mortally offended with i oe] 
article) will please contemplate Alva in his last solemn attitude—of a pillar of 
salt—with no one to pickle! 

I take it for granted then that in Spirit land, asin the Metropolitan Theatre, 
there is little for the critic todo. In both places I will do that little well. As 
I am not on the free-list to Spirit-land (having infact to pay a dollar every time 
I go there) I prefer for the present keeping to , and so—-as Mr. Pepys would 
say—to the Metropolitan. ; : 

On Monday night the spectacle-piece of ‘‘ Schamyl, the Circassian Chief and 
Prophet’s Son” was aeetreet here in a creditable manner. This drama bad 











the unenvia tion of pty Byes a failare wherever aced. 

ther the exception to this rule will be made here, remains to seen. I have 
my own ideas on the subject, and for the benefit of society will keep them to 
myself. I hope for the sake of a young American theatre it will succeed. 
And here let me express in general terms ~~ with the improved 
management of thishouse. New actors are being constantly added to the com- 
pany, and in the matter of stars | know of no other establishment where there 
is such a rapid succession. The early management was gaseous and insane; 
there is improvement now and it should be recognised. 

The plot of ‘‘Schamyl”’ begins at 7 and ends at 11 o’clock P.M. I am not 
in a position io give a more exact idea of the work, except that every time you 
expect the curtain to fall, it don’t ; and every time you think it shouldn’t, it 
does. There are many dozen characters; seven tableaux ; and a brass band. 
Gunpowder is a main ingredient in the action ; and there would be an immense 
amount of it consumed, only all the guns miss fire. An indomitable Circassian 
commenced pulling the trigger of his trusty rifle early in the times © and k 
at it steadily all the while | was there—without any result. I hope he will 
more successful on the Fourth of July, 1855.—Some of the scenery is good ; the 
explosion on the Mount is well managed and decidedly impressive. The terri- 
fic descent of Schamyl! and twenty men on a frail raft down the Cataract of 
Koison may also be good, but the night I was there the Cataract had several 
holes in it, which my imagination could not patch. 

Mr. James Anderson sustains the important réle of Schamy/, and I fancy does 
as much for it as possible. His address to the Circassians in the fourth act 
was I think one of the best oratorical efforts I have heard for some years. Mr. 
Eddy has an unimportant and evidently interpolated part to sustain—an Ameri- 
can adventurer, George Ambrose. It is filled with cant, ow slang, and 
universal vulgarity. Lr Eddy does the worst he can for it, and in e Tres- 
pect George looms out properly as a mediocrity. I have no time to refer to the 
other characiers, nor is there any actual necessity for doing so. , The drama 
was successful, and has been repeated. It is the best production of the new 
management, but may easily be followed by anything better. 

In the last act the ‘Allied armies rush on the stage. The Frenchand (what a 
joke !) American flags were there, but I looked in vain for the British. It re- 
minded me of the tragedy of H., with the character of H. omitted. I trust it 
will not lead to a rupture between the two countries. 

A cleverly adapted comedy in two acts, called ‘“‘ A Gentleman from Ire- 
land,” was produced at Wallack’s on Monday, and received with approbation. 
It is founded on a French story—a translation of which appeared in a pictorial 
paper some few months back, under the title of ‘‘ An Impostor in spite of Him- 
self.” The plot and the character of both are identical, and some of the lan- 
guage also. Now it seems to me a little unfair that the French origin of the 
piece is not acknowledged. I sup the man who invents a plot contributes 
in a slight degree to the success of the drama. He should certainly be permit- 
ted to share the triumph, even though he be a few thousand miles away from 
the scene of action. Mr. Lester acknowledged that ‘‘ Two to One’’ was foun- 
ded on a French story. Mr. O’Brien should do the same. There is sufficient 
dramatic ability in both pieces, to bring reputation to the Cis-Atlantic writers. 

Mr. Gerald Fitz Maurice (Brougham) is the gentleman from Ireland, and a 
fine, honest, much-bewildered gentleman too. e fun of the piece—you must 
know—consists in his being mistaken for a Mr. Dudley, a friend who on his 
journey to fulfil a family union with the family ef Mr. Clover, has suddenly 
died. “Maurice is merely a messenger to announce Dudley’s melancholy end ; 
but as the family into whose circle he has penetrated have been i 
Mr. Dudley was very eccentric, they do not believe Maurice’s narrative and set 
it down as a mere form of eccentricity. Maurice very unexpectedly has hospi- 
tality showered on him, ever to the proffer of a wife with twenty thousand 
pounds. He protests solemnly that he is not Mr. Dudley, without effect ; and 

ielding at last to fortune, makes love and is accepted by one of the two young 

adies. A letter from Mr. Dudley’s father explains matters in the end, and an 
unpleasant termination is fora moment apprehended ; but the same te brin 
information that Maurice is no longer a mere adventurer, but the inheritor of a 
long litigated estate, and therefore an eligible match. The plot and its elabo- 
rations are very cleverly managed, and a strong sympathy for Maurice pre- 
served to the end. This is essential to the piece, as the hero is placed in the 
unfavourable light of taking advantage of a calamity to forward his own inter- 
ests. It is however | think a degradation of an honourable and truthful man, 
to determine his acceptance by a mere monetary consideration. It would have 
been better and more generous to have rs) = his uniform honesty in stat- 
ing who and what he was, and denying (as he repeatedly does) that he was 
Mr. Dudley, by making that honesty and truthfulness the consideration for his 
final acceptance by Mr. Clover, thefather. Mr. O’Brien deviates from the ori- 

inal story in one instance, without improving it. He states that young Mr. 

udley contracted a loathsome fever, of which he died. Now if Mr. Dudley’s 
friend Maurice attended him in his sickness, he would scarcely be a welcome 
guest in any family. The idea is revolting ; not impressive or poetical. In the 
original story, Mr. Dudley (there called Maudray) is described as a melancholy, 
disappointed, misantbropical young man, who in a fit of morbid wretchedness 
puts a pistol to his head. His death is romantic—but death by typhus fever 
—uagh 


here is decided ability in the dialogue, and unquestionable tact in the situ- 
ations. Add to these the admirable acting of Brougham as Maurice, and of 
Dyott as Mr. Clover, and you will understand why I predict for this petite Co- 
medy a long run. 
The author—Mr. F. J. O’Brien—was loudly called, and after the proper 
amount of stamping made his obeisance from a private box. 





] pity the man who would write a burlesque for a New York audience. He 
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andergo , a hardships of a pioneer. Jokes do not a 
be waesstoce 4-4 they oe of the broadest kind; and satire 


ity. I pose a hter day will come; but at present 
nothing be yl buffeonery Pon my You must weld our humour 
into crowbars to raise a laugh, and all your satire must end wit 


ows a National 
Nothing but Mr. Burton’s determination to extort laughter saved Dion Bour- 
t’s ‘‘ Apollo in New York,’’ and yet it contains some clever hits. I 
praise it relatively as being better than any other local piece of satire I have 
ever seen on a New York . It will not compare with the burlesques of 
Planche, Talfourd, Brough, or Albert Smith; but then it should be re- 
membered that it is more a piéce detirconstance than a burlesque. It is ort | 
a satire on the Mario enthusiasm of the dey, not a calmly constructed work o' 
art. (Where is the Mario enthusiasm? Fd.) ; 
The “ beautifal myth of Greece’ has been tortured for the occasion. 
Oar old friend Jupiter tarns up as Sandy Hook (or Alexander Hook, a8 J uno 
alias Hell-Gate facetiously calls him) ; Apollo is a grand Italian tenor ; Mer- 
cury & penny-a-liner; Mars a yo fireman ; &c., &c. The scene opens 
with the landing of Venus and Apollo (Grisi and Mario), and shortly after- 
wards of Mrs. Coutts. It goes on without making any progress, and ends like 
a tomime in blue fire. ‘ J 
ere are some effective hits in the piece, and one or two capital parodies- 
Burton has the principal part to sustain, and the patient way in which he waits 


for his audience to see a joke is worthy of all admiration. I am sorry to add 
that in the last scene (a Woman's Rights Convention) there is downright one 
on the 


ness. But is it not the fault of an audience, if grossness be tolera’ 
? 


Ido not anticipate a long career for ‘‘ Apollo.” Ali the good jokes miss 
fire ; only the bad ones were appreciated. However, as the bad jokes prepon- 
derate, t jiece was successful. 

For a burlesque, it is wretchedly put on the stage. There are but three good 
costumes in it—Cupid’s (the —— Mars’, and New York’s. In the last act 
an Amerinse tableaw is introduced, in the Franklin Square style. 7 
we ‘ohm , 


Mr. Burton gives Morris Barnet a free Benefit on Monday. Very good 
indeed. He plays Monsieur Jacques. Go! 





Obituary. . 


Vicount Lorton.—Intelligence reached Dublin yesterday forenoon, an- 
nouncing the death of the venerable Viscount Lorton. The event which 
has thus deprived this country of—what can be ill spared—the example 
of a nobleman constantly residing and spending a princely income among 

tenantry, took place on the previous day at Rockingham, his Lord- 

[p’s seat, in the county of Roscommon. The dec , who had near- 
ly reached the patriarchal age of four score years, was one of the Irir> re- 
presentative peers, a General in the ris (in which he had seen much 
service in early life), Lord-Lieutenant of Roscommon, and Colonel of the 
county Militia. It had been the fate of Lord Lorton to have been 
held up through a series ty by professional agitators as the very in- 

on of intolerance the sworn foe of all that pertained to Libe- 
ralism, civil or religious. Nothing could be more unjust or unfounded 
than those scandalous imputations. A devoted Protestant he undoubted- 
ly was, but it may be safely asserted that his devotion was, wholly free 

m any mixture of that spirit of uncharitableness towards those of dif- 
ferent sects which but too frequently passes current among the “extremes” 
of both creeds, as an excess of “ zeal” more deserving of encouragement 
than rebuke. It was but a short time since that a numerous meeting of 
his tenentry was held, with a view of presenting an address to his Lord- 
ship and, upon that rare occasion Roman Catholic and Protestant vied 
with one another in expression of attachment to their landlord ; nay, 
rarer still, his warmest culogist was the parish priest himself, who man- 
fully defended the noble lord from the calumnious aspersions which had 
been as freely as they were falsely cast upon him by the really bigotted 
leaders of the so-called “ popular” party. The late lord is succeeded in 
= vast estates by his son, the Hon. King Harman.—London Times, Nov. 

, ty 

Lr, Gen. rae Hon. Sin George Carucart, K.C. B.—We need scarcely 
remind our readers that Sir om was slain on the 5th ult., ia the mur- 
derous struggle before a . This distinguished soldier, a Knight 

r of the Bath and a Knight of the Russian Order of St. Vla- 
dimir, was a younger son of William Schaw, late Earl Cathcart, K. Ty 
Commander-in-Chief of the expedition to Copenhagen, in 1807 ; grand- 
son of Charles, ninth Lord Cathcart, who served as Aide-de-Camp to the 
of Cumberland, at Fontenoy, and eventually attained the rank of 
Lieutenant-General ; and goeat grontoen of Charles, eighth Lord Cath- 
cart, who distinguished himself at Sheriffmuir, in 1715, and died Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British forces in America. But from time imme- 
the Cathcarts have gained glory in the battle-fieJa. Among the 
t ancestors of the General whose death we mourn, orte fell at Pinkie; 
another at Flodden; and a third, Sir Alan Cathcart, took so valorous a 
in the battle of Loudoun Hill, A. D. 1307, as to be commemorated 

in these ancient verses :— 


A Knight that then was in his rout, 
Worthy and witht, stalwart and stout, 
Courteous and fair, and of good fame, 
Sir Alan Cathcart was his name. 


We may observe, as Lord Hailes once did, in reference to these very 
lines, that it is pleasant to trace a family likeness in an ancient picture. 
Sir George Cathcart entered the Army as Cornet 10th May, 1810, and 
served the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, in Germany, as Aide-de-Camp to 
his father, taking part in the conflicts at Lutzen, Bautzen, Dresden, and 
Leipsic. He was with his regiment in Belgium in 1815, and fought at 
Waterloo. On his return from the Cape, when he brought the Kaffir war 
to an bonourable conclusion, he went out direct to the Black Sea, 
and “landed in the Crimea in the same tattered uuiform that he had 
worn —— the South African campaign.” He now lies one of thou- 

slain by « chance bullet in the tempest of war. He was a soldier 
devoted to the science, and experienced in the practice of his profession ; 
and to him ae looked, should ill-chance require it, as the future 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army in the East. Sir George was born 12th 
May, 1794; and married, 16th December, 1824, Lady Georgiana Greville, 
daughter of Louisa, late Countess of Mansfield, by whom he leaves five 
surviving daughters. 


BrigapreR GENERAL Srraneways.—Brigadier-General Thomas Fox 
Strangways, of the Royal Artillery, one of the ablest officers of the distin- 
= corps to which he was attached, fell on the 5th. He served the 

pps, in Germany, of 1813-14, participating in the battles of Gourde 
and Leipsic. After the death in the latter action of Major Bogue, he 
commanded the Rocket Troop, and had the Swedish Order of the Sword 
conferred upon him. He was also engaged in the campaign of 1815, and 
received a slight wound at Waterloo. Golonel Fox Strangways. was el- 
dest surviving son of the Hon. and Rev. Charles Redlynch Fox Strang- 
ways, third son of Stephen, first Earl of Iichester: whose father, Sir Ste- 
phen Fox, was the eh yard of the great Military Hospital at Chelsea, and 
contributed himself £13,000 to the undertaking. Colonel Fox Strang- 
ways was born 28th December, 1790. He leaves a widow and one only 
daughter surviving. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL GoLpI£.—Brigadier-General George Leigh Gol- 
die, C.B., fell at the fierce battle fought before Sebastopol on the 5th inst. 
He was Colonel, commanding the 51h Regiment and had seen some rough 
service during the Peninsular War, in which he was engaged from March 
1809 to November 1813—participating in the passage of Douro; and in 
the battles of Talavera, Busaco, Albuera, Vittoria, and the Pyrenees. In 
the last-named conflict he was severely wounded by a musket-ball (long 
considered mortal), which was never extracted. 


Sm Watrer Scorr’s Son-1n-Law.— Amongst the numerous deaths re- 
ported, we notice that of Lockhart, the son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott, 
the author of “Spanish Ballads,” and formerly editor of the Quarterly 
Review He was anditor to the Duchy of caster, an appointment 
given to him by the late Sir Robert Peel. He died of paralysis, at Ab- 

tsford. We have noroom to-day for any lengthened memoir. 


At Altyre, Sir William Gordon Gordon Cumming, of Altyre and Gordons- 
town, Bart., aged 67.At Eaton Banks, Cheshire, Tieut.-Gen. Richard Eger- 
ton, C.B., Colonel of the 46th Regt. At Wardie, near Edinburgh, aged 39, 
Edward Forbes, Esq., F.R.S., P.G.S, Regius Professor of Natural History in 
the University of Edinburgh, known by his interesting publications on the 
phenomena of the Alpine regions.— At Clareville, Galway, R. J. Martin, Esq., 
of Ross, late Major in the lst Dragoon Guards.—In ete By C. H. Parnther, 
., late of the Foreign Office.—At the battle of Inkermann, Lieut.-Col. Pa- 
kenham, Grenadier Guards, M.P., aged 35, eldest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
the Hon. Sir H. Pakenham, K.C.B., and Emily, fourth daughter of Thomas 22d 
Lord De Despencer. He fell at the head of his company, pierced by many 
wounds. They carried him to his tent, where he lingered til midnight, and 
then died. His cousins buried him.—Sir Michael Hicks Hicks Beach, Bart., 
M.P. for East Glocestershire, of Williams-trip park, Glocestershire, and of 
Netheranon House, Wilts.—In London, of paralysis, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry 
Goldfinch, K.C.B.—At Hall House, Hawkhurst, Kent, the Hon. George Hope, 
R.N., fifth son of General, the Earl of Hopetoun.—Anne, Lady Pearl, relict of 
the late Sir James Pearl, of St. John’s, Newfoundland.—At Wilcot Manor, 
Georgiana, widow of the late Vice-Adm. Sir John Gore, K.C.B._ At New Or- 


| and late (for many years) Secreta 





Jeans, Jobn R. ote: Esq.,& Gistinguished advocate of that city —At Scuta- 
ri, two days after the amputation of his leg, inconsequence of wounds received 
at the battle of Balaklava, A. F. Cavendish Webb, Captain in the 17th Lan- 
cers.—At Chelsea, F. H. Durand, Esq., formerly Paymaster of the 40th Regt., 
to the Royal Thames Yacht Club.—At 
Brompton-crescent, Capt. J. Terry Liston, late of the 7th Dragoon Guards. 


Appointments. 


Mr. Walter H. Medharst, to be H. Maj’s Consul at Foo-chow-foo.—Mr. Keith 
E. Abbott, Consul at Teheran, to be Consul at Tabriz.—Mr. R. Stevens, Consul 
at Tabriz, to be Consul at Teheran.—Mr. R. Alcock, Consul at Shanghai, to be 
Consul at Canton.—Mr. D. Brooke Robertson, Consul at Amoy, to be Consul 
at Shanghai.—Mr. Harry 8S. Parkes to be Consul at Amoy.—Major Greves, 
Governor of Millbank Prison, having been appointed Crown Equerry to the 
Queen, Capt. Gambier, now Governor of Portsmouth Prison, will succeed that 
officer at Milbank.—Lt-Col. Hill, Governor of Sierra Leone, to be also H. rh 
Consul General in the Sherbro Country, on the west coast of Africa.—The 
Queen has been pleased to constitute the Island of Mauritius and its dependen- 
cies to be a Bishop’s See and Diocese, to be called the Bishopric of Mauritius, 
and to appoint the Rey. Vincent William Ryan, D.D., to be ordained and con- 
— ~~ of the said see.—Robert Mooney, Esq., to be Registrar of Deeds 
an eeper 


a lans for the Island of Prince Edward, the Rev. W. L. Mason, 


Chaplain for the Island of Mauritius. 


Navy. 


The usual list of appointments and a variety of other matter, including 
the list of promotions for the gallant attack on Sebastopol on the 17th 
of October, must lie over until next week. The two items subjoined are 
too importaut to be omitted. We sincerely trust that the first one is cor- 


rectly given. 


Tue ComManp IN Curler IN THE MEDITERRANEAN AND Bwiack Ses.— 
We feel that it is perfectly unnecessary at the moment to state more 
than to announce that the usual period allotted to admirals holding 
foreign command has expired in the case of Admiral Dundas, and that he 
will return to this country in his flag-ship, Britannia, accompanied by 
the Vengeance, 84, Capt. Lord Edward Russell, and the Bellerophon, 78, 
Capt. Lord George Paulet ; these ships having been relieved by the pow- 
erful screw-line-of-battle-ships J/giers, 90, Capt. Talbot, and Hannibal, 
90, Capt. the Hon. F. W. Grey. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, as a matter of course, becomes com- 
mander-in-chief, vice Dundas. It will be remembered that Sir Edmund 
Lyons was a candidate for the chief command of this fleet before Admiral 
Dundas was appointed. Having served so many years in a diplomatic 
capacity in the Mediterranean, the gallant officer’s highest ambition has 
ever been to hold the chief post in his own profession in the East. 

The Royal Albert will, as we stated in our impression of yesterday, be 
the flag-ship of Sir Edmund Lyons, and Capt. Sir Thomas Pasley, Bart,, 
now in command of this noble three-decker, will hoist his pendant (broad) 
on board the 4gamemnon. Rear-Admiral Stopford, the captain of the 
Black Sea fleet, will, in all probability, continue to hold his present posi- 
tion.—Morning Herald. 





Tue CoMMAND iN Cgier IN THE Paciric.—Rear-Admiral Bruce, late 
commander-in-chief on the west coast of Africa, under whose orders the 
late desperate attack at Lagos was made, succeeds the late Rear-Admi- 
ral Price as commander-in-chief in the Pacific. He was to leave England 
last Saturday, in the Cunard steamer, on his way, via Panama, to his 
station, where he will hoist his flag in the President, 50. Admiral Bruce 
takes with him as flag-captain the same officer who served with him !n 
that capacity at Lagos (Capt. Lyster). Lieut. John R. Alexander of the 
Impregnable, is to be his flag-lieutenant, and Mr. George R. Martin, of 
the President, secretary. 

In Admiral Bruce’s late and early career we have a guarantee that 
whatever he undertakes he will thoroughly accomplish, and the country 
may confidently rely on his carrying out to a successful issue those mea- 
sures so well and daringly planned by Admiral Price. The new Comman- 
der-in-Chief was a midshipman of the Luryalus, at the Battle of Trafalgar. 

By the death of Admiral Price, Capt. ees Courtenay, relative of 
Sir Jas. Graham, and superintendent of the Clarence-Victualling-yard, 
has become rear-admiral of the blue, thereby vacating his appointment. 
Capt. Henry Smyth, C.B. of the Prince Regent, 92, at Portsmouth, is to 
succeed Rear-Admiral Courtenay as superintendent of the hospital and 
victualling-yard. 





Ary. 

Lorp RaGuan a Fie.p-Marsnau.—The public will learn with the 
greatest satisfaction that Her Majesty has conferred upon Lord Raglan 
the rank of Field-Marshal in the army, in recognition of his brilliant and 
valuable services to the nation. This is the first instance in which the 
new warrant regulating promotions for distinguished merit has been car- 
ried into effect. Formerly it would not have been possible to raise Lord 
Raglan to the highest rank in the army unless he should outlive all his 
seniors of the rank of General, and the strongest evidence of the necessi- 
ty of the new rule is supplied in the well-deserved reward now bestowed 
upon the Commander-in-Chief in the Crimea.— G/obe.—(Lord Raglan’s 
commission is appropriately dated from the 5th of November.) 


Tue Miitia.—In addition to the twenty-eight regiments already call- 
ed out, 20 more are to be embodied immediately, and with as little delay 
as possible. These will be selected from the regiments having the great- 
est number of ;men present at their two years’ training. Some twenty 
thousand are embodied in the twenty-eight regiments called out, and 
about 15,000, it is expected, to the twenty battalions that are now first 
for embodiment. So that here at once we shall have from 30,000 to 40,000 
ready for home service, and for volunteering into the line. The rest will 
follow, as soon as the barrack accommodation shall be ready, and there 
are to be found more militia regiments in sufficient force to be called out. 
Of course, the strongest will be taken first, and it will be absurd to call 
upon those permanently who cannot make a muster even at a month’s 
drill. But now that the spirit of the country is fairly roused, they will 
be all prepared and ready for the call, when it doescome. The Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, Suffolk, Essex, and Devonshire 
regiments are amongst the strongest, and first in demand. 


The Secretary of War has issued a requisition to the Colonels of the 
Militia regiments, for ‘‘ as many volunteers as possible to the regiments 
of Guards and Line, and to the Royal Marines.” Mr. Sidney Herbert 
states that the Government is aware that the efficiency of the Militia re- 


giments will be impaired by this step; but the maintenance of that effi. years’ actual service as Regimental Lieutenant-Colonels, or in other appoint- 


ciency, “* important as it is, must yield to the necessity of strengthening 
her Majesty’s forces engaged in the operations of war abroad.” The de- 
mand for volunteers is limited to 25 per cent. on the strength of the re- 
giment. Priority will be given to recruiting parties from regiments hav- 
ing county connexions ; the Guards and Marines will send recruiting par- 
ties to regiments generally. The bounty offered is £7, or £1 above the 
ordinary bounty ; and although the limit of 25 per cent. is placed on the 
number of men the recruiting parties are empowered to raise, yet any 
ro number will be accepted provided their Colonel will consent to 
their discharge. Mr. Herbert makes this further announcement-- 

“ The General-in-chief, sensible of the great exertions which have been 
made by Militia officers to bring their regiments to their present high 
state of efficiency, and of the sacrifice which they are now ealled upon to 
make, has authorized me to state, that he is prepared to place at your 
disposal, for any officer in your regiment, whom you may wish to name, 
av Ensigncy in the Line, without purchase, for the first seventy-five men 
who shall volunteer from your regiment and have been passed and ac- 
cepted in the Regulars or Marines, and another for the second seventy- 
five, and a third Ensigncy for a third seventy-five, if the strength of your 
regiment enables you to give them.” 

Colonel Clifford, of the Monmouth Militia, has induced 70 men to vo- 
lunteer into the Twenty-third; and Ensign Lawrence, who brought the 
recruits, has been presented with an Ensigncy in that regiment, without 
purchase. 

REWARDS TO THE DistiInGcuisHED “Non-ComMIssIoNneD.”—It is remarked 
that the military authorities in the Crimea are beginning to speak of the 
distinguished services of “ privates.” Private Francis Wheatley, of the 
First Battalion Rifle Brigade, who performed the exploit of clubbing his 
rifle and dashing an unexploded shell from an embankment above his 
head, receives notice in a special “ Division order,’’ from Adjt.-General 
Estcourt. 

Non-commissioned officers are receiving promotion as well as distinc- 
tion. No fewer than sixteen appointments of non-commissioned officers 


to the ranks of Ensign or Cornet have appeared in the Gazette since the 
20th October. 
Tue Ligut CavaLry Cuarce.—The following is said to be a verbatim 
copy of the order sent by Lord Raglan on the 25th October to the Earl 
of Lucan. It is supplied by the correspondent of the Morning Herald. 
“ Lord Raglan wishes the cavalry to advance rapidly to front, follow the 





enemy, and try to prevent their carrying away the gee Troop of Horse Ar- 
tillery may ocemeany- French cavalry is on the left. 
Immediate. R. Arrpy.”’ 


Whether Capt. Nolan did, or did not, deliver this order is still disputed. 


War-Orrice, Nov. 24.—5th Regt of Drag Gds; Maj McMahon, from h-p un- 
att, to be May, v Brvt Lt-Col Le Marchant, who ex, receiving the diff between 
cavalry and infantry ouly, lst Drags; T Greatrex, Gent, to be Cor w-p; Cor 
Greatrex to be Adj, y Webster, who resigns the Adjcy only. 4th Lt : 
E Puxley, Gent, to be Cor, v Martin, pro. 6th Drags; Cor Rawlinson to be Lt 
W-p, v Dawson, dec; Cor Lovell to be Lt, b-p, v Rawlinson, whose pro b-p has 
been cancelled; Ens Dawson, from 77th Ft, to be Cor w-p, v Rawlinson, PTO; 
J Wetherall, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Baillie pro in Coldstream Gds. 12th La 
Drags; Lt Steel, from 15th Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Ricketts, “pp to52d Ft. 15th 
Lt Drags; Lt Lord W Scott, from 52d Ft, to be Lt, paying the diff, v Steel 
to 12th Light Drags; E Walker, Gent, to be Cor, b-p, ¥ Steel, pro. 17th 
Drags; Assist-Surg Stanley, from 33d Ft, to be Assist-Surg, vy Kendall, pro in 
4th Lt Drags. Gren Gds; Assist-Surg Blenkins to be Batt Borg, v Huthwaite, 
dec; G Girdwood, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v Blenkins. Coldstream Gds; the 
Hon W Edwards, to be Ens and Lt, b-p, vy Wyndham, who ret. 3d Regt of Ft; 
Act Assist-Surg Day to be Assist-Surg. 19th Ft; To be Ensigns w-p; H Browne, 
Gent, vy Cardew, pro; R Molesworth, Gent, v Mitford, pro; J Dalton, Gent. 
23d Ft; Ens Jebb to be Lt b-p, v Thomas, who ret; Hon N Fiennes to be Ens, 
b-p, v Jebb. 26th Ft; Lt Mill, from Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be Lt, v Quart- 
ley, pro. 30th Ft; E Smyth, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Hobbs, pro. 33d Ft; Act 
Assist-Surg Seddall, MD, to be Assist-Surg, v Stanley, app to 17th Lt D 
35th Ft; Capt Apthorp, from h-p unatt, to be Capt, v Bowman, who ex; Lt 
Moore to be Capt b-p, v Apthorp, who ret; Ens Lloyd to be Lt, b-p, v Moore, 
M Pohle, Gent, to be Ens rp v Lloyd. 38th Ft; W Bayly, Gent, to be Ens, 
w-p, v Tupper, pro. 4ist Ft; Lt Bush to be Capt, b-p, v Paterson, who ret; 
Ens Hamilton to be Lt b-p, v Bush; W Johnson, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Ha- 
milton. 47th Ft; Lt Philips to be Capt, b-p, v Elgee, whose pro b-p has been 
cancelled; O de Lancey, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v White, app to 6th Drags. 52d 
Ft; Lt Ricketts, from 12th Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Lord Beott, a p to 15th Lt 
Drags. 62d Ft; J Rowan, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v the Hon E Fitz Clarence, 
app to 7th Ft. 79th Ft; Assist StaffSurgDrysdale, to be Assist-Surg, v Miller, 
who resigns. 80th Ft;Capt Morris, from 82d Ft, to be Capt, v Boxer, who ex. 
| sot Lt Close to be Capt, b-p, v Bastard, who ret; C Wynne, Gent, to be 

“ns p- 

To be Assist-Surgs—aAct Assist-Surgs Reid, MD, and Nelson. 

ist W I Regt; P Malone, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Proby, app to lst Ft. Cape 
Mounted Riflemen; Ens Peel to be Lt b-p, v Mill, app to 26th Ft; J Kingsley, 
Gent, to be Ens, bP. v Peel. 

Unarracuep.—Lt Bond, from 4th Ft, to be Capt w-p. 

Hosprirat Srarr.—Staff-Surgeon of First Class Dartnell, to be Dep-Inspect- 
Gen of Hospitals, vy Cumming, pro. Act Assist-Surg Ferguson to be Assist- 
Surg, v Drysdale, app to 79th Ft. 

To be Acting Assist-Surgs—W Stewart, Gent, v Day, app to 3d Ft; W 
Leach, Gent, v Ferguson, app Assist Staff-Surg; N Whyte, Gent, v mepeh 
to 90th Ft; F Reynolds, Gent, v Nelson, app to 90th Ft; J Wiles, Gent, v 
dall, app to 33d Ft; W Barr, H Bellew, J Crabham, G Barton, O Barnett, W 
Yates, Gents. 

War-Orrice, Nov. 23.—The undermentioned officers, who were placed upon 
Retired Full Pay previously to Her Majesty’s Royal Warrant of the 6th of Oe- 
tober, 1854, to be each promoted to astep of Brevet rank, in order to place them 
in as favourable a position as those who may pene obtain retirement 
a the provisions of the said warrant, the rank in both cases being only 

onorary. 

Brevet.— T° be Colonels—Lt Cols Le Blanc, 5th Rl Vet Batt,Basden, CB, 89th 
Ft, Sall, Rl Nfld Cos, Terry, 31st Ft, Fairtlough, 63d Ft, Straitfield, 87th Ft, 
Senior, 65th Ft, Hughes, 24th Ft, Kelsall, 70th Ft, Blois, 52d Ft, Ironson, 13th 
Ft, Singleton, 30th Ft, Harty, 33d Ft, Crabbe, 74th Ft, Burney, Cape Corps, 
Rochefort, 3d Ft, Dundas, 74th Ft, Willington, 84th Ft, Westmore, 33d Ft, 
Pattison, 13th Ft, Poole, C B, 22d Ft, White 70th Ft. Hunt, 40th Ft, Bray, CB, 
39th Ft, Tennant, 35th Ft, Luxmoore, 16th Ft, Palmer, 56th Ft, Swinburne, 83d 
Ft, Frazer, 42d Ft, Potts, 19th Ft, De Burgh Sidley, 50th Ft, Mends, 2d WI 
Re 


gt. 

To be Lt.-Colonels.—Majs Elrington, 5th RI Vet Batt, Milne, 2d Rl Vet Batt, 
Oldham, 8th Rl Vet Batt, Spinluff, Rl Vet Co, Goate, 35th Ft, Noel, 92d Ft, 
Pinckney, 82d Ft, Aubin, 57th Ft, Carter, 16th Ft, Stack, 24th Ft, Clements, 
16th Ft, Willats, 48th Ft, Cox, 54th Ft, Handcock, 46th Ft, Sutherland, 72d Ft, 
Bonamy, 6th Ft, Marshall, 91st Ft, Manners, 59th Ft, Moore, 87th Ft, Spong, 
60th Ft, Clarke, 66th Ft, Richardson, 11th Ft, Browne, 16th Ft, Tatton, 77t 
Ft, Jackson, 57th Ft, Sharrock, 29th Ft, Raban, 22d Ft, Hammans, 78th Ft, 
Warburton, 67th Ft, Lynch, 14th Ft, M‘Pherson, 99th Ft, Dempster, 41st Ft, 
Newman, l4th Ft, O’Niel, 97th Ft, Grier, 93d Ft, Campbell, 38th Ft, Dixon, 
8lst Ft, Poyntz, 30th Ft, Campbell, 39th Ft, Kenny, 69th Ft, O'Grady, 17th Ft, 
L’Estrange, 71st Ft, Griffiths, 25th Ft, Andrews, 30th Ft, Bender, 82d Ft, Ait- 
ken, Canadian Rifles, Splaine, 8lst Ft,Ward, 8Ist Ft, Norman, 54th Ft, Mackay, 
2ist Ft, Bolton, 75th Ft, Barnes, 17th Ft, Riley, 24th Ft, Kerr, lst Ft, Beales, 
Staff Officer of Pensioners, Newhouse, 5th Ft, Stokes, 39th Ft, Irvine, 38th Ft, 
Lecky, 38th Ft, Tudor, 38th Ft, Smith, 14th Ft, Barnes, St H Rgt, Boyd, 29th. 

War Orrice, Nov. 28.—Ri ARTILLERY--BRreveT—To be Generals.——Lt- 
Genls Sir H Ross, K C B; Sir R Gardiner, K C B, K C H. 

To be eee aj-Genls Campbell, ‘Turner, C B, Wallace, Jones, Mit- 
chell, C B. 

To be Maj-Generals.—Cols Crawford, Dundas, C B, Gordon. 

To be C /s.—Lt-Cols Ingilby, Carter, Pester, Story, Ret List, Williams, 
C B, Macbean, Ret List, George James, Ret List, Palliser, Garstin, Ret List, 
Wilson, Wilson, Cnppage Burn, Burnaby, Ret List, Griffin, Hennis, Ret List, 
Lethbridge, Ret List, Thorndike, Stow, Ret List, Fraser, nee Mee, Ret 
List, Desbrisay, Ret List, Symonds, D’Arley, Ret List, Wilford, Tylden, Ret 
List, Pickering. 

Ri Enernesrs— 70 be Colonels—Lt-Cols Wright, Thomson, Streattfield, Port- 
lock, Sandham, Baddeley, Vicars, Bugden, Wulff, Hawkshaw, Aldrich. 

The Commissions to bear date the 28th Noy., 1854. 

War Orrice, Nov. 28.—The following Promotions are to take place conse- 
quent upon the decease of the following officers, viz :—Genl Sir G Drummond, 
G C B, died 10th Oct ; Lt-Genl Ewart, C B, died 23d Oct ; Maj-Genl Middleton, 
died 22d Oct. 

Brevet.—Col Markham, C. B, 32d Ft, Adj Genl in the E I, to be Maj-Genl ; 
Lt-Col Gibsone,Cavalry Dep at Newbridge, to be Col ; Maj de Salis, 8th L Drags, 
to be Lt-Col ; Capt Speedy, 8th Regt of Ft, to be Maj. The Commissions to bear 
date Nov. 28. 

Wan-Orrics, Nov. 28.—2d Regt of Drags—F Maconochie, Gent, to be Cor, 
w-p. 23d Regt of Ft; Ens Lawrence, from Rl Monmouth Militia, to be Ens 


W-p. 

To be Majors.—Capts Sir W Winn, Invalids, Louis, 5th Vet Batt, Giffard, 
llth Vet Batt, Willard, llth Vet Batt, Metcalfe, 6th Vet Batt, Macneil, 3d Vet 
Batt, Mackay, 9th Vet Batt, D’Arcy, 4th Vet Batt, Gray, 6th Vet Batt, Josiah 
George Hart, 12th Veteran Battalion, William Kelly, 2nd Vet Batt, Roche, 3d 
Vet Batt, Kingsley, 9th Vet Batt, Fullerton, 6th Vet Batt, Woods, 8th Vet 
Batt, M‘Pherson, 2d Vet Batt, Dillon, 24 Vet Batt, Skene, 4th Vet Batt, Ag- 
new, 2d Vet Batt, Pigot, 69th Ft, Gordon, 93d Ft, Fry, 63d Ft, Eason, 61st 
Ft, Lutman, 24th Ft, Huson, 89th Ft, Von Beverhoudt, 58th Ft, Kelly, 6th Ft, 

triffith, Ist W I Regt, Shepherd, 76th Ft, Ridge, 36th Ft, Harvey, 37th Ft, 
Campbell, 74th Ft, Dickson, 95th Ft, Nicholls, 94th Ft, Cochrane, Rifle Bri- 
ade, Blackall, 39th Ft, Mounsteven, 48th Ft, Dowdall, 54th Ft, Shaw, 63d 

t, Mainwaring, 22d Ft, King, 21st Ft, Knowles, 50th Ft, Thompson, 51st Ft, 
M‘Caskill, 97tb Ft, Cooper, 17th Ft, Rogers, 95th Ft, —— Ceylon R Regt, 
Murchison, 29th Ft, Bolton, 77th Ft, M‘Donald, 93d Ft, Dann, 69th Ft. The 
Commissions to bear date 28th Nov, 1854. 

War-Orrice, Noy. 2.—The undermentioned Officers having completed three 


ments equivalent to those situations, to be promoted to the rank of Colonel in 
the Army, in accordance with the provisions of her Majesty’s Royal Warrant 
of the 6th October. 

Brever.—~7'0 be Colonels.—Lt.Cols Hill, lst W I Regt, Key, 15th Lt Drags, 
Shewell, 8th Lt Drags, Pole, 12th Lt Drags, Shirley, h p unatt, Robe, CB, De- 
puty Qtr-Mr Gen, Mauritius, Walpole, Dep Qtr-Mr Gen, Ionian Islands, Law- 
rence, Rifle Brigade, Cadogan, Grenr Gds, Grubbe, 66th Ft, Blackburne, h-p, 
69th Ft, Skelly, 37th Ft, Ainslie, 7th Drag Gds, Daniell, Coldstream Gds, Mur- 
ray, h-p, 63d Ft, Hon A Hood, b-p, 13 Ft, D Rassell, 84th Ft, R Huey, lst Ft, H 
Shirley, 88th Ft, W Newton, Coldstream Gds, Hughes, 1st W I Regt, Conroy, 
Grenr Gds, Brown, 34th Ft, Mitchell, Grenr Gds, Milman, 37th Ft, Perceval, 
Coldstream Gds, Goulburn, Grenr Gds, Cooper, 45th Ft, Rumley, Depot Batt 
at Parkhurst, Sutton, Cape Mounted Riflemen, Hon G Forester, Rl Horse Gds, 
Hodge, 4th Drag Gds, Blake, 33d Ft, Yarborough, CB, 91st Ft, Wellesley, 10th 
Ft Doherty, CB, 14th Lt Drags, Ferryman, 89th Ft, Law, 83d Ft, Galloway, 
70th Ft, Jones, CB, 61st Ft, Campbell, 87th Ft, Jardine, 75th Ft, Dennis, 60th 
Ft, McDuff, 74th Ft, Wilson, 96th Ft, Staunton, 31st Ft, Crutchley, Depot Batt, 
Hamilton, 78th Ft, Scott, h-p Staff oan, Assist-Qtr-Mr-Gen, Northern Dis- 
trict, Atherley, 92d Ft, Chute, 70th Ft, Brown, 24th Ft, Jervis, Pro Batt, 
Smith, h-p, 15th Lt Drags, Perceval, CB, 12th Ft, Stisted, 78th Ft, Adair, In- 
spect bield Officer of a Recruit Dist, Guy, 5th Ft, Hutchinson, 80th Ft, Steu- 
art, 14th Lt Drags, Yea, 7th Ft, Taylor, Canadian R Regt, Egerton, 77th Ft, 
Haly, 47th Ft, Enoch, Unatt Assist Qtr-Mr Gen, Vicars, 6lst Ft, Mansfield, 
53d Ft, Fraser, 72d Ft, Jones, 6th Drag Gds, Skipwith, 43d Ft, Hagart, 7th Lt 
Drags, De Rottenburg, Unnatt, Assist Qtr-Mr Gen, Canada, Moore, 54th Ft. 
The Commissions to bear date the 28th Nov, 1854. é 

Srarr CHANGES.—The followin comprar the principal changes officially 
notified on the staff of the army : Capt Gordon, to command the Royal En- 
gineers, v Lt-Col Alexander, dec ; Capt Gordon to be under the genera super- 
intendence of Sir John Burgoyne ; Lt-Col Dacres, to command the RI Artille- 
ry, v Brig Strangways, killed in action on the 5th ; Bt-Maj Adye, to be Asst- 
Adjt-Gen to the RI Artillery, and Capt the Hon EI Gage to succeed Maj Adye 
as Brigade Maj ; Capt Lovel, R E, to be Maj of Brigade to RI Engineers, ¥ 
Tyiden, res ; Bt-Lt-Col Sterling, Maj of Brigade, Highland Brigade, to act as 
Asst-Adjt-Genl upon the staff of the army, to be attached to Maj-Genl Sir Colin 
Campbell ; Bt-Maj the Hon R Rollo, 42d Rl Highlanders, to act temporarily as 
Maj of Brigade ; Capt Ellison, Grenadier Grds, to be Maj of Brigade to Grds 
Brigade ; Capt Shadwell, 19th Regt, to act as Asst-Qtrmr-Genl to the force 
serving under Maj-Gen! Sir Colin Campbell, K C B ; Capt Kirkland, 21st Fu- 


| siliers, to act as Dep-Asst-Adj-Genl to be attached to head-quarters ; Capt 


Glazbrook, 49th Regt, to act as Dep-Asst-Qtmr-Genl, to be attached to the 
Sec Division ; Maj Nasmyth, H P, unatt, to act as Asst-Qtrmr-Genl, attached 
to Maj-Genl Sir Colin Campbell ; Capt the Hon W F Scarlett, Scots Fusilier 
Gds, to act as A D C to Maj-Genl Scarlett, and Capt Lord Bingham, Coldstream 
Grds, extra A DC, tobe A D C to Lord Lucan. 
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Pine Arts. 

Warer Coour Partines ; ax Exquisire One ror SaLe.--With great 
satisfaction we have heard that, at a late meeting of the N. Y. Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, there was abundant evidence that the artists 
who have taken up this charming branch of the art have made considera- 
ble advance in their efforts to adorn it. We wish that we could see signs 
of a corresponding appreciation on the part of our local connoisseurs. 
They seem to be marvellously afraid to compromise their judgment, by 
recognising obvious merits of a kind with which they are not familiar. 
They forget that, at least for aerial effect and a certain tenderness of 
touch, oil-painting unquestionably falls below its modern rival in water. 
By the way, as a fine specimen of this latter school, we invite the atten- 
tion of amateurs to an extremely beautiful landscape, on show at Mr- 
Dexter’s, 560 Broadway. 





PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 
(Concluded from last Week’s Albion.) 


The collection of pictures which Charles formed must have been a 
magnificent one, selected as it was by a man of the purest taste in the 
fine arts, and with every means at his command for obtaining the best 
productions of art from foreign galleries. Amongst them we find fifty- 
six by Titian, fifteen by Raphael, seventeen by Giulio Romano, eleven 
by Correggio, and a proportionate number by other masters. It was in- 
deed a kingly collecton! When it was dispersed, however, after his 
death, but few of those noble works seem to have brought a picture’s 
uae. The Cartoons, appraised at the miserable sum of £300, could 

no purchaser. Rubens’ pictures on an average sold for about £100 
a-piece ; but then he was a mew man, and therefore of course not appre- 
ciated. The Madonna and Christ, by Raphael, was bought for £2000, 
and a Sleeping Venus, by Correggio, for half that sum ; but these were 
e tional cases. 

With the Stuarts, all patronage of art among kings and in high places 
died out. And we shall find in the renaissance of painting in England 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century, that the nation, and not 
the sovereign or courtiers, was its chief eneourager. The Hanoverian 
house had certainly no great taste for such things ; they were no friends 
of ‘ Boets or Bainters either.’’ There is a broad, dark chasm in the 
history of art from the time that the collection of Charles I. was dis- 

reed, until about the commencement of the reign of the third George. 

rtainly we have the productions of the foreigners Lely and Kneller, 
who flourished in these dar’: ages. But we do not seem to value them 
much. Nor yet must w .e altogether ungrateful. The works of the 
former afford very good iiustrations of Pepys’ amusing memoirs, and give 
us no doubt correct and satisfactory portraits of the sleepy, voluptuous 
beauties of that licentious age. And the Hampton Court gallery teems 
with Sir Godfrey’s numeroushandiworks. But of Capid’ opera we have 
not one. Kneller’s portraits are heavy, unmeaning, materialistic. In- 
deed with the covetous Dutchman filthy lucre was, we fear, the main- 
spring of exertion, and not love for his art or the desire of fame. From 
such a man what refined gratification can be expected? The little crook- 
ed bard of Twickenham was a friend of Sir Godfrey, and no doubt dili- 
ntly attended his studio. Pope also dabbled a little in the fine arts 
mself, though with very slight success. He was a poet among painters, 
but scarcely a painter even among poets. The appliances for amateurs 
in those days were very few andscanty. They knew nothing of the thou- 
sand and one handbooks which at the present time make a royal road to 
inting in all its branches. And with their few and unskilful masters 
t is scarcely to be supposed that their laboursshould have been crowned 
with much success. 

In the year 1723, at the parsonage-house at Plympton in Devonshire, 
England’s great painter, Reynolds, first saw the light. With him was to 
commence a remarkable era in English art, the foundation of a national 
school of painting. When the Royal Academy was established in 1768, 
he was appointed its president and knighted. And to his exertions main- 
ly must be attributed the rapid growth of that institution. Although it 
was no part of his express duty, he delivered a series of annual lectures 
to the students, which were excellent in every sense of the word, and 
doubtless served to disseminate taste without the walls of the Academy, 
as well as within its precincts. Sir Joshua was somewhat more than a 

ainter ; if at least the old proverb be true, Voscitur a sociis: and the 

iend of Burke, of Johnson, of Beauclerk, of Garrick and of Gibbon, 
must have possessed qualities of no mean order, which would have raised 
him to eminence in any profession. The field of art no longer lacked for 
labourers. 

Amongst all the illustrious forms which fill that crowded canvas, that 
of William Hogarth stands forth the most prominent. There is no name 
in painting of which England can feel so justly proud. The spirit of the 
man and his power of expression are peculiarly identified with the tastes, 
and habits and follies of the English nation—the England of the eighteenth 
century. And yet are his pictures not sectarian, but catholic, appealing, 
as they do, to the human fancy, and still more to the human heart, wherever 
and whenever it may beat. There is no painter of whose history we 
know so much. He has given usa memoir of his own life, and men of 
humour and delicate wit have delighted in heaping anecdote upon anec- 
dote, of his works and actions, and in tracing the fine lineaments of his 
character. Here is the artist’s account of his own early tastes, and of 
the school which he so diligently attended: “ As I hada naturally good 
eye and a fondness for drawing, shows of all sorts gave me an uncommon 
pleasure, when an infant, and mimicry, common to all children, was re- 
markable in me.” We picture him to ourselves, later in life, jostling and 
elbowing his way among the motley crowd of Fleet-street, or diving into 
the dark recesses of Seven Dials, sketching any and every grotesque face 
he might happen to see, on his thumb-nail. He has a warm heart, that 
short, active little man, as well as a ready wit: earnestness, acuteness 
and decision are traceable in every feature. He has given us a portrait 
of himself, in which a favourite bull-terrier is introduced ; and there is a 
ludicrous likeness between the dog and his master. With respect to his 
works Hogarth was not, we think, a great painter ; his stories do not 
aspire to the dignity of history, and though many of them have a melan- 
choly cast of thought, yet are they too much interspersed with comedy to 
be tragic. We will give a few remarks of the dilettante Horace Walpole, 
which we consider to be just, as far as they go :— 


Having despatched the herd of our pointers in oil, I reserved to class by 
himself that great and original genius, Hogarth, considering him rather as a 
writer of comedy with a pencil, than asa painter. He had no model to follow 
and improve upon. He created his art, and used colours instead of language. 
His place is between the Italians, whom we may consider as epic poets and 
tragedians, and the Flemish painters, who are as writers of farce and editors 
of burlesque nature. They are the Tom Browns of the mob. Hogarth resem- 
bles Butler, but his subjects are more universal, and, amidst all his pleasantry, 
he observes the true end of comedy of reformation. 


Volume upon volume of criticism has been written on his pictured 
stories, more especially on the series of Industry and Idleness—from the 
thick fog of German —— to the clear and lucid style of Elia, and 
yet do they still contain a mine of unexplored fancy. Those engravings 
of his are calculated to live for ever, but as for the original paintings we 
do not seem to care so much about them. And the world of the painter’s, 
own times thought with us. The ee of the Industry and Idleness 
series sold, we believe, for 20/. each, on an average, at the same time that 
the engravings from them created the greatest furor imaginable through- 
out the country. “‘The March to Finchley,” says Hogarth himself, “ was 
disposed of by lottery (the only way a living painter has any chance of 
being paid for his time) for 3007.” He excelled in that branch of art which 
we shall have so much to admire, when we come to speak of the artists 
of our own a he was pre-eminently a naturalist painter. His works 
belong to the higher genre, in which the Dutch painters so much excel. 
Yet doth Hograth outrival them all, taking his stand on loftier ground 
than they, who are after all but clever copyists of form and colour ; 
whereas onr Engiish humorist and moralizer paints the heart and the 
motive. Hogarth’s father-in-law was a painter. celebrated in his own 
day, but forgotten in ours. Nor are Sir William Thornbill’s works worth 
of being remembered. He attempted historical painting, and decorated, 
if we may use the word in an ironical sense, the dome of Be. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. When, at the close of the eighteenth century, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and others proposed to the king and Parliament to adorn the body of 
the cathedral with pictures, gratuitously, they refused. They might well 
refuse! The specimens of native talent which they had already seen thus 
applied by Sir William Thornhill, were not of a character to persuade 
them to the further encouragement of art in that direction. 

But to return to Sir Joshua. His distingushing characteristic as a 
painter iscolour. To gain that he seems to have been content to lose 
everything else, including form and finish. Titian doubtless was his 
model in colouring, and he appears to have studied Rembrandt’s effect to 





good . Forcertainly both in colour dnd chiaroscuro he is very 
8 and effective. Yet his style is loose and unfinished ; and his ex- 
ample was eminently vicious. In soe and children be omen all his 
contemporaries, and surpasses many e is a gen- 
tleness, a freshness and spirituality about those beaming faces which we 
look for elsewhere in vain. His contemporary Romney, in the opinion 
of that day, was not inferior to Sir Joshua in portrait painting. fact 
they were rivals, and each bore away an equal palm. Thurlow 
says “Reynolds and Romney divide the town ; for my part I am of the 
Romney faction.”” Posterity, however, has decided in favour of Sir 
Joshua. Our limits warn us that we can barely do more than mention 
the other painters of that age. We must treat them in the Virgilian 
manner, “fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum,” as mere names, et 
preterea nihil: as the madman Fuseli, who pampered his diseased imagi- 
nation on raw pork; West remarkable only for general feebleness and 
imbeeility, which carried him peacefully and calmly through the most 
difficult, nay awful tasks. He was a man who entirely mistook his métier. 
As a painter of genre subjects in a small way he might bave been en- 
durable, but when he exhibits to us his conceptions of the apocalyptic 
mysteries, we turn aside with pity in our hearts, and sorrow for powers 
thrown away. And Gainsborough, excellent in landscape, as excellent 
in portraiture too—Wilson poor, unappreciated Wilson, who sold his pic- 
ture for a pot of porter and the half of a Stilton cheese. All of them, 
their lives and actions, their "ry and their successes, are well 
known to most of our readers. We have no lack of biographies of Eng- 
lish artists, and good biographies too. 

When we come to speak of the painters of the present day, or of those 
whom we have but lately lost, we begin to tread upon delicate and ha- 
zardous ground. But there is one, not long gone away from among us, 
artist in life and aim rather than in realization, to whom yet a tribute, 
must be paid in any page which professes to treat of English art ; for he 
loved art truly, and laboured zealously for its advancement in his native 
land, although his ideal standard of it was in our opinion a false one, and 
not calculated to meet the requirements of the nineteenth century. Thence 
flowed bitter disappointment, and, as a consequence, embarrassments 
heaped up and overflowing, till the lofty hopes of the artist became irre- 
coverably blighted, and the eager and impetuous mind of the man so 
strained that its delicate fibres cracked beneath the tension. We need 
not say that we allude to the talented and high-spirited but unfortunate 
Haydon. In strong contrast with Haydon stands the character of ano- 
ther painter whose loss we have but lately deplored—the contrast of the 
appreciated and honoured with the unsuccessful man, whose life was a 
series of mistakes from beginning to end. The name of Turner glitters 
forth, a meteor star. We believe that he enjoyed the full share of public 
favour in his latter years. He enjoyed, above all, the excessive gratifi- 
cation of having a most able and eloquent expositor and commentator in 
the Oxford Graduate. And we are not prepared tosay that the painter’s 
works do not in some measure shine forth with a borrowed blaze of glory 
from his critic’s words. We suppose Mr. Ruskin would consider this but 
an equivocal compliment. In England now the nation is not the patron 
of art, but the individual, who does not take care to purchase pictures of 
huge size which he cannot find room for in his town or country house. 
And here was Haydon’s first great mistake ; he would work at high art 
or nothing: and high art loves a large canvas, which for the most part 
suits neither the taste nor the convenience of the purchaser. Turner, wi- 
ser in his generation, was content in the early part of his life to gain his 
daily bread by less ambitious but more profitable labours. His book 1l- 
lustrations exceed, we should think, in number those of any other artist, 
and the deep insight into the workings of Nature which thie constant 
sketching afforded was to him of no small importance. 

In whose school, it may be asked, are the painters of the present day 
educated, and the precepts of what master do they obey? We believe 
that, for the most part, they go to Nature in all sincerity of heart to be 
taught. Some return empty, even as they set out ; but not all—not the 
greater number of them. Painting in England, as in every country that 
we know of, sprang to life amid the fresh, rosy flush of naturalism ; or, in 
other words, our first artists copied as faithfully as they could, and with- 
out conventionalism, the objects that they saw around them, whether it 
were still or active life ; and they saw quite enongh to occupy their hand 
and their heart too. Then, in its second stage, it became too much sys- 
tematised ; it was shackled by burdensome rules. The artist was com- 
pelled to walk in a narrow road, over the beaten track ; nor might he 
step aside to see the glory of the tangled forest, or to be taught a lesson 
of truth and power by the sunset smiting on the mountain’s brow. In 
that path, he was told, the skilful and the great of former ages had trod- 
den, and that therefore it was the fittest for him, should he desire to imi- 
tate or rival them. Painting consequently became enervated and tram- 
meled by an absurd and debasing conventionalism. Then flourished the 
age of brown trees, and of landscapes with the prevailing hue of a Cre- 
mona fiddle ; of indigo and lampblack in water-colour drawing. But in 
our own day a new race of men have arisen in the field of landscape art, 
to which we must observe, by the way, the above observations are in- 
tended more especially to apply ; a race of men who recognise no Me- 
dian or Persian laws when Nature is before them, and who have effected 
great good by the force of their example ; for already we notice care- 
ful and minute workmanship in the canvas of many an artist, who was 
wont to slur over parts of his work, and to depend on tricks of dexterity 
to hide the negligence of sloth. Landscape-painting in England has cul- 
minated in a school of naturalist painters, who are unrivalled throughout 
the world. ° ° ’ ° ° ° 

We are happily, as a people, improving in the matter of taste. It 
is evidenced by the decoration of our rooms, by our furniture, we would 
even say, by our costume; for, at any rate, women’s dress has under- 
gone a great change for the better during the last thirty years. It was 
the fashion years ago to cry out against a taste for the fine arts. It was 
not needed ; the man who acquired it, like Pope’s Visto,* would assured- 
iy ruin himself in pictures and statues. Such was the popular outcry. 

ut we have since discovered that taste is not such an expensive commo- 
dity as we supposed. We have found that it can be employed with effect 
in the simple purchase of a few chairs and tables, and of a pretty pattern 
for papering our walls; that it needs not to be fed with marbles and 
paintings at a ruinous cost, but can find healthy nutriment in the plas- 
ter-cast, and in the cheap water-colour engraving,—ay, that it can be 
satisfied with the skilful arrangement of a few ferns, freshly gathered from 
valley or moorland to deck the humble room of the artizan., 





THE SCHOOLMASTER AT HOME; THE GOVERNORS ABROAD. 
The educational establishments of Great Britain have become of late 


years themes for much animadversion, and subjects for many well placed’ 


efforts at improvement. The subjoined article froza a late number of the 
London Times touches, in lively terms, upon a fresh instance of both the 
one and the other, coming however from a quarter where it was least ex- 


pected. 
One of the most striking characteristics of the times that we live in ap- 
to be a general rising of schoolmasters and teachers against their 
trustees. At Oxford the tutors and professors have just achieved a revo- 
lution deposing the Heads of Houses from the government of the Univer- 
sity, the conduct of the examinations, and the selection of the studies, the 
successful revolutionists being the actual teachers, the deposed authori- 
ties having personally no hand in the work. At Rochester the Master of the 
Grammar-school has had the courage and resolution to fight the battle of his 
school against the Dean and Chapter. At other schools there are like sym- 
ptoms of disaffection. Now, there are probably persons in this country who 
would set this down as one of the signs of the latter times, when we are 
told that men will be unthankful, without natural affection, trucebreak- 
ers, false accusers, fierce Gespisers of those that are good, heady, and 
high-minded. In fact, what so ungrateful, what so unnatural, what so 
treacherous, impertinent, rude, ill-tempered, saucy, stupid, and arrogant, 
as for a schoolmaster—mind, a schoolmaster! to presume to wag his 
tongue against his lords and masters, his creators, governors, judges, and 
possible destroyers, in behalf of a crowd of urchins, or, still more intole- 
rable, young gentlemen? That is not at all our view of the case, and 
we should not be faithful to the traditions of this journal and of public api- 
rit in all ages if it were. On the contrary, it seems to us exceedingly 
natural that a schoolmaster or other teacher, being actually engaged in 
the work of teaching, being daily face to face with his boys or his pupils, 
conversing with them, tongue with tongue, eyes with eyes, mind with 
mind, soul with soul, should acquire, if possible, too great an interest 
in them, should brood over their wrongs, and fight their battles. True 
affection is ever apt to be indiscreet, as we see in a bear robbed of her 
cubs ; and why, asa mere piece of natural history, may we not allow even 
a schoolmaster the license of just indignation? It is a common saying 
in the down country that no shepherd is good for anything unless he be 





* What brought Sir Visto’s ill got wealth to waste! 
Some demon whispered, ‘‘ Visto! have a taste.” Pope's Moral Essay. 











always quarreling with his master, for the obvious reason that the shep- 
herd cares for his sheep, and does not like to see them put off with 
hay, frost-bitten turnips, scant epee and the cold, wet nd, instead 
of a dry, straw-littered fold. The shepherd of boys, like the shepberd of 
sheep, and like also the shepherd of souls, has an interest often antago- 
nistic to his employer, and ought, in our humble opinion, to be borne 
with, if he allows himself to feel it and to be led by it. So we are not much 
but rather much pleased, to find Dr. Jacob, the Upper Gram- 
mar Master of Christ’s Hospital, suddenly coming out rather about 
the state of that school in a sermon preached before the governors at the 
last annual festival. Nor are we very much su at the 
Court of Governors doing what all governors usually do onsuch occasions 
falling into a towering rage at the insolence of a nominee of their own 
presuming to dictate to them, and of a schoolmaster--mind, a sehool- 
master !—-having a will of hisown. With the invariable instinct of their 
class, they have tried to extinguish Dr. Jacob as quietly as possible, that 
the officious public may hear nothing about the sermon, the her, the 
school, or their own thin-skinned highnesses themselves. they have 
tried to prevent the publication of the sermon, by tying the MS. to a desk, 
pd me access to governors alone—a device which appears to us a de- 
cided improvement, both in malice and ingenuity, on the well-known 
course taken by Jehoiakim, King of Judah, in dealing with a certain 
sermon written by Jeremiah, and preached by Baruch, in a locality deserib- 
ed as the “ New-gaie”’ of the Lords’ House in Jerusalem. 

As our readers ure probably acquainted with the particular mode in 
which the Special Court of Governors have vindicated their supposed 
sv we will not go into the discussion or correspondence, but 
will only observe that to-day there is to be a general meeting of govern- 
ors, to decide whether, in the metropolis of the British empire, in the 
middle of the 19th century, a warm-hearted, honest, plain-spoken man, 
is an abomination or not. As it is possible that, besides being governors, 
a good many of the gentlemen to be assembled to-day may be also gen- 
tlemen and Christians, we beg to premise that, after all, a schoolmaster 
is something better than a merchant’s clerk or a grocer’s shopman. He 
has had the misfortune of a good education and the society of gentlemen 
—circumstances which, at the same time, tender and stimulate his mind, 
infusing also the dangerous belief that he is the equal of gentlemen. 
This belief, indeed, is so far founded on facts that scloolmasters have 
been Bishops, and even Archbishops--witness Wolsey and Sumner— 
nay, statesmen and diplomatists, and everything short of sovereign 
princes. With this explanation, we will proceed at once to the corpus 
delicti—the sermon, which has fallen among the astonished governors 
like a shell from a 13-inch mortar among a party of officers discussing 
their salt pork and fresh water on the heights of Sebastopol. We have 
read the sermon, and we must say that we have found it a very harmless 
monster. The governors must be even more touchy than governors 
usually are to take offence at the document. Why, it is highly compli- 
mentary to the governors in respect of all that governors can do, or, at 
least, all that can be expected of them on their own motion. Dr. Jacob 
eulogizes the new buildings, and does justice to the universal improve- 
ment in all that relates to the physical condition of the school. But he 
adds that there are things which governors cannot see or know for them- 
selves, and which they are not likely to know, inasmuch as the masters 
are rather too apt to take things easy, and make no communications or 
even inquiries, which can only end in bringing more trouble on them- 
selves. He observes that, with a very insignificant exception, the boys 
leave the school, after enjoying its splendid endowment for five, six, or 
seven years, without either a good classical education to fit them for the 
higher professions, or such general information and attainments as will 
fit them for good mercantile situations, or, indeed, raise them above the 
first class scholars of a good National School. He observes, that the re- 
ligious and moral training of the school is capable of improvement, and 
suggests what must strike every parent as undeniable—that the masters 
ought to have rather more to do with the boys than just hear lessons and 
go about their business ; and that itis a pity the older boys, of whose 
character and doings one hears so much, should be a class wholly insu- 
lated from the school, and, in fact, another school—a plan by which their 
influence is lost to the younger boys. He deplores what we have heard 
scores of people deplore—that the boys not having the stimulus of more 
liberal studies, and of kind masters occasionally conversing with them, 
and not having either a library to amuse themselveg, or even rooms where 
they can read books, or even older boys of a superior education to set 
the example, become grovelling, sensual, and vulgar in their tastes. We 
have ong it our duty to give the sermon in extenso, as we think it is 
particulatly werth reading, though a sermon, and we are quite sure that 
no sensible person—unless he be a governor or trustee of a school, or a 
Government official—will read it without admiration, and without going 
along with Dr. Jacob in the feelings which prompt his remarks. 

Dr. Jacob may or may not have chosen the very best method of com- 
municating his advice to the governors. We believe, however, that when 
anything is substantially disagreeable it is very hard to make it agreea- 
ble by any particular mode of administration, however ingenious. It is 
very hard to make the outside mend the inside of a thing. It would ap- 
pear that the Special Court of Governors don’t like the advice, and their 
best way of meeting it, in their opinion, is to vote it unseasonable and 
cashier the master, as they would a saucy footman. Now, we must say 
this sort of tyranny smacks more of Russia than of this free country, in 
which we all of us boast that we speak our minds. What in the world 
are the ten thousand poor parsons buried in remote villages to do or say 
in the face of their squires, if a clergyman in London is to be dismissed 
for asking his congregation to assist him in making the boys under his 
and their charge better scholars, gentlemen, and Christians? We cannot 
see what Dr. Jacob was put into the pulpit for, except to give advice ; 
and advice which is so delicately worded as to presuppose that it is not 
wanted is rather a very hypocritical form of flattery than advice. If the 
Court of Governors of Christ’s Hospital want a sermon to set them to 
sleep, or to send them away with a still better opinion of themselves than 
they ulready , there is rather a superfluity of discourses of that 
sort. They have had the strange luck to find an honest preacher, and 
they act much like the animal in the fable who chanced to light on a 
jewel while routing up a dunghill, and did not know what to make of it. 
Dr. Jacob’s view of the school appears to us reasonable enough. It is no 
longer what its founder intended it to be. It is not a mere charity school 
for the humbler classes of the city. It is a public school, fettered by some 
rather absurd restrictions, and not in the most agreeable locality. The 
funds are quite sufficient to raise the education toa level with that given in 
our public schools, and no reason can be pretended why this should not be 
done. At all events, if any schoolmaster who opens his mouth to a go- 
vernor is to be gagged at once, and sent to some literary Siberia, there 
is an end of liberty and improvement in this country, and we may at 
once give up all our bluster about John Bull, the British Lion, the press, 
publie opinion, pablic spirit, trial by jury, and the Habeas Corpus Act, 
and take our position quietly and humbly by the side of the Czar, the 
Emperor of Austria, the secret police, the knout, the spy, and the censors 
of the press. 

By the subjoined extract from the Times of Nov. 22, it will be seen 
that Dr. Jacob has been sustained by the Court of Governors : 


It will be seen from the report of the proceedings at Christ’s Hospital 
yesterday that the appeal from the Committee of Almoners to the Court 
of Gevernors has terminated as appeals to any considerable number of 
Englishmen usually do. After a long debate, the question before the 
Court resolved itself at last into the following shape—namely, whether 
Dr. Jacob should have a vote of thanks for his sermon, or whether anoth- 
er and a milder resolution, proposed by the Rev. Dr. M‘Neile, as a mea- 
sure of peace and reconcillation, should be adopted. The general wish 
of the Court appeared to be in favour of the latter alternative ; but when 
it appeared that the Committee of Almoners would not acquiesce in such 
a measure, but insisted that the Court must pronounce decidedly either 
for or against them, the vote of thanks to Dr. Jacob wascarried by a ma- 
jority of 106 to 74. The Committee does not appear to have meade very 
se | fight, except by a sort of passive resistance to everything that was 
proposed by anybody but themselves ; and even the Jocus penitenti@ cha- 
ritably offered them by Dr. M‘Neile was rejected with scorn. They re- 
quired to be upheld in their office, and felt themselves insulted, degraded, 
and paralyzed by Dr. Jacob’s advice. , 

In fact, as they view it, the question was whether he or they should 
be condemned and banished beyond the portals of the Hospital. If =r 
thing were wanting to prove these men in the wrong, it is supplied in 
the violent, uncompromising, desperate course, they have thought fit to 
adopt. It certainly does strike usas very unmagnanimous for a nume- 
rous body of respectable men, in a position of great trust and consequence, 
to set themselves up against a clergyman and a schoolmaster who had 
the temerity to give them advice. In such a contest to succeed was not 
glorious. Indeed, there can hardly be imagined a less creditable aet 
than to expel and annihilate a man for doing bis duty not quite so gently 
as might be; and if it was not Dr. Jacob’s duty to give the Governors 
good advice, it is hard to say what it was. The Court of Almoners ap- 
pear to consider the result as a condemnation of themselves, and their 
mouthpiece talks of resigning forthwith. If such is indeed their view of 
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the affair, we can only marvel at their great indiscretion in throwing 
themselves into such a “ fix.” 


——_- -—a>—__ — 


A NEW CATTLE MARKET FOR LONDON. 


Citizens of every large city, such as New York, are interested in the 
arrangements made for supplying their daily wants. The meat market 
is not the least important of the establishments, with which we all have 
to do, and we copy this article from a London paper, under the impres- 
sion that it contains some hints which may be useful here. 


The approach of Christmas, the period fixed upon for the opening of 
the great Metropolitan Cattle Market, in Copenhagen Fields, has induced, 
during the last few days, the greatest amount of energy in progressing 
with the stupendous works proceeding there, under the direction of Mr. 
Bunning, the City architect, with a view to enable the holding the ensu- 
ing Christmas Cattle Market there, instead of ancient Smithfield, as for- 
merly. 

in order to expedite the works, not only is the architect continually 
on the spot, but the chairman and members of the Markets Improve- 
menis’ Committee appointed by the Corporation are frequent visitors, to 
watch the progress of this gigantic undertaking. We have already laid 
before the readers of The Observer a description of what the intended 
designs were, in connection with the construction of this great Metropoli- 
tan Cattle Market, but as the plans are now more fully developing them- 
selves, and therefore enable those who have the opportunity of inspecting 
them more fully to understand what is contemplated when the market is 
thoroughly finished, we now lay before our readers a more detailed de- 
scription. 

is great undertaking, the entire estimate for which is stated to be 
£343,221, comprises 75 acres of land, enclosed by a brick wall, its eastern 
boundary being the Caledonian road ; its western extends to the Islington 
or eastern side of Maiden-lane, whilst on the south it abuts on the mouth 
of the tunnel of the Great Northern Railway, and in close contiguity to 
the North London line, and means are being adopted which will facili- 
tate the removal of cattle from both lines to the market ; so that there 
will be means afforded for at once bringing cattle via those great lines of 
railway communication, the London and North Western, the Great North- 
ern, and Eastern Counties railways, direct to the market, without the ne- 
cessity of more than one removal. The northern wall of the market ap- 

is very closely the rear of the villas constructing on the south side 
of the road leading to Holloway, in continuation of the Camden-road 
Villas. The site to be occupied as the actual market, where the beasts 
will be tied, and the sheep, &c., penned for sale, is enclosed within the 
four walls just described. There is an entrance in the Caledonian-road 
nearly opposite the Model Prison on the eastern side, and on the west or 
Maiden-line side there are two entrances, one situate at the south and the 
other at the north-western corner. Public-houses have been erected at 
each corner of the market, and are in a rapid way towards completion, 
and there are two other enormous establishments of the same character, 
which are to be dignified by the title of taverns, in the course of erection 
at the north side of the market, which are to have stabling, shedding, 
stands for horses, &c. The approaches to this part of the market consist 
of a paved granite roadway, 30 feet wide ; and there are not only paved 


channels on either side, but the footways are formed of Yorkshire stone 





opened in the southern enclosure wal! for the admission of cattle arriv- 
ing by that route. This arrangement will have the advan of saving 
a axe amount of cattle driving through the various thoroughfares adja- 
cent to the market. The weight of iron used in the construction of the 
market, supplied by Messrs. Kennard & Son, of Upper Thames Street, ex- 
ceeds 4,000 tons, and the thousands of tons of Aberdeen granite required 
is said to be astounding. 

The whole arrangements, as far as they have gone, appear to reflect 
great credit on the City architect, and on Mr. Laurie, the clerk of the 
works. Although the undertaking is not approaching anything like com- 
pletion, it is hoped and believed that the opening will take place with 
the great Christmas cattle sale of the present year. 





A FAREWELL BALL. 


On Friday evening last (the 2ndinst.) His Excellency Lord Elgin 
gave his farewell assembly at Spencer Wood. Upward of 600 persons, 
including every Member of both Houses of the Legislature were invited. 
About 500 were present | 

The approaching departure of His Excellency gave a peculiar charac- 
ter to the entertainment. It was felt that in him the society of Quebec 
was about to lose its greatest ornament, and that with thatevening was to 
end a series of festivitivs in which by his affability as a host his Lordship, 
has endeared himself to all who have had the good fortune to be his guests. 
The Ball Room, when crowded with the company at midnight presented 
its usual brilliant and animated appearance ; the varied array of military 
uniforms being only elclipsed by the beauty and splendid costumes of the 
ladies, Sir Edmund Head, Lady and daughter, were present, we noticed 
among the general company the Members of the Executive Council, the 
Speakers and leading Members of the Legislative Council and Assembly, 
Sir Cusac and Lady Roney, General Jockmus, and the Commandant of 
the Garrison. The Ball was opened at about 10 o’clock, and a number 
of quadrilles, waltzes and other dances were performed in the Saloon and 
ke pt up with unflagging spirit until midnight, when His Excellency, ac- 
companied by Lady Head entered the Supper Room. After due honor 
had been done to a most recherché entertainment, His Excellency, in com- 
pliance with a general desire, came forward and addressed the Ladies and 
gentlemen present as follows : 

I do not intend to depart from the rule which I have prescribed for 
myself of not giving toasts after-supper at balls in this house. But I 
trust that in the position in which I am placed this evening, it will not 
be deemed altogether inexcusable in me if I try at least to say a few 
words to you, for I do not know that I shalj succeed in the attempt, be- 
fore I drink off the bumper I have filled here, and which I intend to drain 
to the last drop. I wish I could address you in such strains as I have 
sometimes ry on similar occasions, strains suited to a festive 
meeting ; but I confess that I have a weight on my heart and that it is 
not in me to be merry. Fer the last time I stand before you in the offi- 
cial character which I have borne for nearly eight years. For the last 
time I am surrounded by a circle of friends with whom I have spent some 
of the pleasantest days of my life. For the last time 1 welcome you as 
my guests to this charming residence, which I have been in the habit of 
calling my home. I did not, I will frankly confess it, know what it would 
cost me to break this habit, until the period ofmy departure approached, 
and I began to feel that the great interests, which have so long engrossed 


with granite kerbs, and it is stated that the whole of the materials used | my attention and thoughts, were passing out of my hands. I had a hint 


throughout the entire construction are of the best quality. 


There are two descriptions of slaughter-houses in connection with the | too. 


of what my feelings really were upon this point--a pretty broad hint 
One lovely morning in June last, when I returned to Quebec after 


market, namely, the public slaughter-houses and the private slaughter- | my temporary absence in England, and landed at the Cove below Spencer 


houses ; these and the preparations for the bullock and sheep lairs, for | 
those animals which may be brought up to await a sale, or require ac- 


ood, because it was Sunday and I did not want to make a disturbance 
in the town, and when, with the greetings of the old people in the Cove 


commodation after the termination of a market-day, are upon a magnifi-| who put their heads out of the windows as I passed along, and cried 
cent scale. The bullock lairs are situate on the southern side of the en- | “ welcome home again,” still ringing in my ears, I mounted the hill and 


closed market, and stalls are being provided for the accommodation of | 
no less than 3,000 beasts. The space occupied for this purpose amounts | 


to eight acres and eleven perches, or two acres larger than the present 


Smithfield Market. The shedding in course of erection for this purpose | 


is light and elegant, although exceedingly strong, and is covered in by 
a roofing of slate. The estimate for the construction of this part of the 
market alone is £54,000 ; in addition to the whole of the lairs being paved 
with vitrified bricks, manufactured in Staffordshire, with an effective 
drainage, haylofts, and all other necessary accommodation for the feed- 
ing a supply of the cattle stationed in the lairs with water will be pro- 
vided. The sheep lairs, which are estimated to cost £28,000, are situated 
ved and drain- 





ed in precisely the same manner as the bullock lairs. The proportion of 
ground assigned for this and other purposes is about six acres. 

The private slaughter-houses are on the west side of the bullock lairs, 
and the public slaughter-houses on the eastern side, the former covering 
an area of 5 acres 1 rood and 19 perches, and the latter 4 acres and 4 
perches. The private slaughter-houses are at present in a much more 


forward state than the public slaughter-houses, and four or five of them | 


are nearly completed. They are built in the Swiss style, and the ven- 
tilation is upon a principle somewhat resembling Venetian blinds, 
slightly opened. There are the ordinary appurtenances of winches, 
rollers, and other means used for the purposes of slaughtering, coppers 
for heating water, and benches and appliances for cleansing offal, &c. 
The private slaughter-houses are intended to be let to butchers who kill 
on commission. The public slaughter-houses are for those who choose 
to kill their own meat at the market, and for those employed in connec- 
tion with the “dead meat market,’ which is to be constructed as an 
experiment, on a small scale at first, in the close vicinity of the slaugh- 
ter-houses. 

In the centre of the vast area is, progressing repidly towards comple- 
tion, the market proper, or, as it is termed, the “enclosed market,” 
the area of which is between fifteen and sixteen acres, which will 
give accommodation and rails to tie up 6,794 beasts, and pens capable 
of containing 42,320 sheep. This area having first been levelled, and 
the sewage and drainage properly completed, has been covered with a 
deep layer of burnt clay, and its surface paved with granite blocks set 
in asphalte. This work is fast approaching towards completion. Also 
within this enclosure is a covered calf and pig-market, the roof being 
tee by hollow iron pillars, the base being in the form of the 
h of the animals, so constructed that the pillars will form pipes 
for the conveyance of rain water into the sewers and drains. The 
standposts and crossbars are of iron, and exceedingly elegant, and at 
the same time durable. The banking-houses for the convenience of 
farmers, graziers, &c., coming to the market, forms the centre of the 
enclosure. 

This building is somewhat in the form of a polygon of 12 sides; one 
side is occupied by the entrance to the buildings, the remaining eleven 
sides are occupied each by a “ banking-house ;”’ they are all constructed 
alike. There are no apartments above the ground-floor, which consists 
of a room for the banking business in the front, and another for the clerks 
in the rear. Arnott’s valve ventilators are to be brought into requisi- 
tion, and each establishment will be heated by the most modern invention 
in the shape of gas stoves. Every otherdomestic appliance will be brought 
into Spaces and the fittings generally are to be upon the most improv- 
ed and modern principles, although at present by no means completed, 
this clump, when finished, will form the most attractive and elegant edi- 
fice in the market ; it will also be the principal one. From the centre 
will be constructed, and rise to a considerable height, an elegant octago- 
nal clock tower, containing a clock, with chimes, and also a market bell 
of large dimensions. The market is already well supplied with gas. Se- 
veral hundred lamps bave been fitted, and are ready for use. The esti- 
mated cost of this portion of the undertaking, which may be designated 
the market proper, is £115,000. Two taverns before referred to are rapid- 
ly advancing towards completion, and their lower stories are to be appro- 
priated to the use of salesmen who my deal in wares required for the 
use of those who attend the market. They abut on the road, which cros- 
ses from east to west, on the northern site of the market, and are well 
fitted and spacious establishments. The public-houses at each corner of 
the market are uniform in construction, paved with Portland stone, and 
very capacious, and their cost is estimated at £15,000. They each have 
balconies, so constructed as to afford an excellent bird’s-eye view of the 

market from ever int. There is in addition to these four public- 
eee hy fifth, of similar construction, at the south-west entrance to the 
marke 
Amongst other works in contemplation, and for which there is a large 
portion of land not brought into use for the purposes of the market itself 
at present, isa plot left fora hide market, another for the erection of 
more lairs should they be required ; and it is stated to be also intended 
to erect an establishment for the exhibition and sale of agricultural and 
other implements. It is also stated that in consequence of the purchase 
of a plot of ground running over the Copenhagen Fields tunnel by the 
Great Northern Railway Company, in order to afford facilities for the 
delivery of cattle from the trains of the railway at once into the market, 
the Markets Improvements’ Committee have been induced, at the 
instance of the City architect, to alter the original designs, so far as the 
south side of the market is concerned, and three gates will now be 





drove through the avenue to the house door, I saw the drooping trees on 
the lawn, with every one of which I was so familiar, clothed in the ten- 
derest green of spring, and the river beyond calm and transparent as a 
mirror, and the ships fixed and motionless as statues on its surface, and 
the whole landscape bathed in a flood of that bright Canadian sun which 
so seldom pierces our murky atmosphere on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, I began to think that those persons were to be envied, who were not 
forced by the necessities of their position, to quit these engrossing in- 
terests and lovely scenes, for the purpose of proceeding to distant lands, 
but who are able toremain among them until they pass to that quiet corner 
of the garden of Mount Hermon, which juts into the river and commandsa 
view of the City, the shipping at Point Levi, the Island of Orleans and the 
range of Laurentine, so that through the dim watches ef that tranquil 
night which precedes the dawning of eternal day, the majestic citadel of 
Quebec, with its noble train of satellite hills may seem to rest for ever 
on the sight and the low murmur of the waters of the St. Lawrence, with 
the hum of busy life on their surface, to fall ceaselessly on theear. I 
cannot bring myself to believe that the future has in store for me any in- 
terests, which will fill the place of those I am now abandoning. 

But although I must henceforth be to you as a stranger (cries of no) ; 
although my official connection with you and your interests will become 
in a few days matter of history ; yet 1 trust that through some one chan- 
nel or another, the tidings of your prosperity and progress may occasion- 
ally reach me; that I may hear from time to time principles of liberty 
and order, of manly independence in combination with respect for au- 
thority and law, of national life in harmony with attachment to British 
connection, which it has been my earnest endeavour, to the extent of my 
humble means of influence, to implant and to establish. I trust that I 
shall hear that this house continues to be what I have ever sought to 
render it, a neutral territory, where persons of opposite opinions, political 
and religious, may meet together in harmony, and forget their differences 
for a season. And I have good hope that this will be the case for several 
reasons, and among others for one which I can hardly allude to, for it 
might be an impertinence in me dwell uponit. But I think that without 
any breach of delicacy or decorum, I may venture to say that many years 
ago, when I was no younger than I am now. and when we stood to- 
wards each other in a relation somewhat different from that which has re- 
cently subsisted between us, I learned to look up to Sir Edmund Head 
with respect, as a gentleman of the highest character, the greatest 
ability, and most varied accomplishments and attainments. 

And now, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have only to add the sad word 
Farewell. I drink this bumper to the health of you all, collectively and 
individually. I trust I may hope to leave behind me some who will look 
back with feelings of kindly recollection te the period of our intercourse, 
some with whom I have been on terms of immediate official connection, 
whose worth and talents I have had the best means of appreciating, and 
who could bear witness, at least, if they please to do so, to the spirit, in- 
tentions and motives, with which I bave administered your affairs ; some 
to whom I have been bound by the ties of personal regard. And if reci- 
procity be essential to enmity, then most assuredly I can leave behind 
me no enemies. I am aware that there must be persons, in so large a so- 
ciety as this, who think they have grievances to complain of, that due 
consideration has not been in all cases shown to them. Let them believe 
me, and they ought to believe me, for the testimony of a dying man is 
evidence, even in a Court of Justice, let them believe me, then, when I 
assure them, in this the last hour of my agony, that no such errors of 
omission or commission have been intentional on my part. Farewell, and 
God bless you! 

During the delivery of the address, His Excellency was frequently in- 
terrupted with loud applause ; and at its conclusion the cheers were re- 
newed again and again, and lasted for several minutes. As soon as si- 
lence was restored, Sir Edmund Head came forward, and said : 

“Lord Elgin stated that he intended to allow no toasts to be proposed. 
I shall begin by an act of insubordination, and ask you to fill a bumper to 
the health of Lord Elgin. The Governor General has alluded to his ap- 

roaching departure. I feel that I, as his successor, come before the pub- 
ic of Canada under the greatest possible disadvantages. For I follow 
one who has done more to ameliorate the social and political condition 
of the Province, than any public man can ever hope to do again. In- 
deed, Lord Elgin has so treated the questions he has had to deal with, 
as to leave any man who follows him but little chance. I propose the 
health of Lord Elgin, with all the honours.” 

His Excellency, in reply, said : 

“ A thousand thanks to you for that cheer. Sir Edmund Head has 
conferred a fresh obligation on me, in provoking this outburst of yoursym- 
pathy. Sir Edmund Head has referred in terms almost too friendly to 
the place which I hold in your esteem ; but let me remind him that 
though these are ory | hours, I have had my time of darkness in Cana- 
da. He has said that I have had opportunities, which may not occur for 
him. Let me tell him that he too will have his opportunities. I don’t say 
that he will have no difficulties to encounter. A career altogether free 
of difficulty, would not be one worthy of his abilities and character. 
But let me hope for him that when the clouds are densest and darkest 
he may be able, as I have ever been, to regain the lively faith, that 
there is a sun behind, which in due time will burst through and scatter 
them.” 

At a late period of the evening, Mr. Turcotte, M. P. P., in an eloquent 


& ddress, took leave of his Excellency, on behaif of the French Canadian 
Portion of the population. 

The company then returned to the Ball room, and dancing being re- 
newed, it was past two o’clock before the party broke up. Col. Irvin, 
P. A. D. C., was, as he ever is, unremitting in bis attention to His Excel- 
lency’s guests. 

The Orchestra was filled by the Band of the 16th Regiment and Mr. 
Lindenberg’s Quadrille Band.— Quebec Morning Chronicle. 

ee 

Tue CoRRESPONDENCE OF CorProraL Durr.—We have been favoured 
says the Sussex Express, with the following letter from Corporal Arthur 
Daff, of the 55th Regiment, to his widowed mother, an inhabitant of 
Midhurst, and, as it may prove more interesting to give it verbatim et 
literatim, we consequently do so :— 


“Camp in front Sebastopol, Oct. 28, 1854. 

“ Dear Mother,—With great pleasure I answer your most kind and 
welcome, but troubled letter. Dear Mother, the news you heard about 
Sebastopol being taken is all false, it was only the battle of Alma that 
we fought, and we had to Cross a river up to our Arms wile we were 
fighting ; the English lost about 1,500 killed and wounded altogether, 
and the French the same, but the Russians lost about 8,000. It took us 
five days to bury their dead. Dear Mother, I am sorry to tell you that 
poor George* got shot in the leg above the knee, and was forced to have 
his leg off at the thigh, and his being so very weak from the hardships 
that we have to go through it caused his death in two days, but I was 
with him all the time ; he died very happy, and wished me to let you 
know that he died a honour to his Country ; he felt that he was quite 
prepaired to die, and told me to bid you all bis last farewell until we'll 
meat in the Next world, witch I hope we will altogether. Dear Mother, 
I hope you will not frett any more than you can help about it, for you 
have two Brave Sons in the Army yet, and will take satisfaction for their 
poor Brother's Death, if pleas God spairs their lives, which I hope will. 

Dear Mother, I would have wrote to you before about it, only I thought 
that Sebastopool would have been taken before. Know we have been 
twelve days trying to take it, and we cannot take it at present, but I 
don’t know much longer it will last. Our regiment was in front of the 
town on 25th of this month ; we were lying down behind bushes when 
about 3,000 Russians come out on the top of us. The 30th Regiment was 
just behind us, and they come up to help us, and such a thrashing they 
never got in their lives before as they got then; out of the 3,000 that 
come out they had only 500 whent back. We killed about 900 and 
wounded about 1,100, and took 500 prisoners, witch we got great praise 
for. The 30th Regiment lost 5 Men killed and 15 wounded, and, thank 
God! there was not a manin our Regiment touehed. Dear Mother it 
would take me a week to explain all the little battles that we have, but 
our regiment is yo | luckey. We lost 101 in the Battle of Alma, and 
that was on the 20th of September, and we have been fighting every day 
since, and our Regiment have not lost a man, since whitch I pray to God 
for his Assistance to us, and being on our side, which I think He is. Be- 
fore you get this letter I think that Sebastopol will be blown up in the 
hair, for they have it all laid with powder ready ; but we don’t know the 
day it will be. Shallto sends his kind love to you all as well as me, and 
he says you will stair to see him come home soon with metals on his 
breast, what some men that have been 21 years in the service cannot show. 

Dear Mother, you must excuse the writing for I have the knapsacks for 
my table and the ground for my Chair. I hope that you will answer this 
letter as soon as you can, and by that time 1 think that we will be in 
quarters somewhere, for the wether is getting to Cold in this Country 
for lying on the Camp, and if we are settled in quarters I will send you 
all the news I can about the war, witch will make you stare to think how 
men can go through it, and thank God we have plenty to eat and drink. 
Poor George’s last words was, “ Arthur, my dear Brother, be sure and 
write to poor Mother, and tell her I die quite happy, and be sure to al- 
ways write to her to let her know how you are getting on.’’ He shook 
hands with us both and kissed me for you, and my Brother Shallto for 

his Brothers, and then he went off quite easy. I saw him buried and 
everything. , . ‘ ° 
When you writes please to send me a few Envelopes, as there is none in 
this country, so I must conclude with both our kind loves to you and All 
the family, and still we remain, your most affectionate and well-wishing 
sone, 

“Corporal ArtuurR and Private SHaL_ro Durr, 
55th Regiment of Foot.” 





CoLLEGE SMOKERS ; BLAsTs AND CounTERBLASTS.--On Friday night, a 
gentleman essayed to give a lecture against the use of tobacco, in the 
Town Hall at Cambridge. The room was crammed long before he com- 
menced, most of those present being gownsmen, provided with pipes and 
cigars, and with their pockets the depositories of squibs, crackers and 
fireworks of various descriptions. 

The lecturer had not proceeded far when he was interrupted by cries of 
“ Three cheers for Sir Walter Raleigh,’ and becoming angered at last 
with the increasing disorder, he somewhat injudiciously said that he had 
expected, on coming toa University town, to address gentlemen, and not 
a lot of blackguards. After this, the noise and confusion rendered hear- 
ing what he said out of the question. Pipes and cigars were set alight 
in all directions, and a number of persons who entered the gallery (which 
had been closed to the undergraduates) were saluted with a shower of 
squibs and crackers. 

At this juncture Mr. C. E. Brown, an active borough magistrate, ar- 
rived at the Hall, and seeing that a riot was inevitable, dispatched mes- 
sengers for the police, and himself went for the Mayor, (Mr. Brimley,) 
with whom he soon afterwards appeared on the platform by the side of 
the lecturer. The place by this time was a perfect Babel, and the Mayor, 
after repeated ineffectual attempts to obtain a hearing, declared the meet- 
ing dissolved, and the lecturer then retired into the Alderman’s parlor. 
The gownsmen immediately stormed the platform, and proposed an 
amendment, “ That tobacco was anything but pernicious.” 

It is probable that all might yet have passed off, with no worse result 
than the noise and uproar, but for the silly action of an undergraduate. 
He was standing near a seat, the back of which was partially broken ; 
he splintered a piece off, and commenced belabouring the rest of the form 
with it, with the view of breaking it up. Mr. Brown, who was near him 
with Jaggard, the Superintendent of Police, expostulated with him, but 
he refused to desist, and Mr. Brown then demanded his name and college. 
The gownsman refused to give it, and as he continued his work of demoli- 
tion, Jaggard collared him; he immediately struck out, and raised the 
shout of “ Gown.” A rush of all the gownsmen was immediately made, 
and the silly fellow was borne off in triumph, amid the crash of seats and 
the loud hurrahs of the undergraduates. The whole of the police force 
had by this time arrived, and the affair sooncame to fisticuffs. A gowns- 
man struck a policeman, who retorted by collaring him ; another rescue 
was attempted, and a desperate fight ensued, the police using their staves 
freely, and succeeding in making sundry prisoners, whom they lodged in 
the old sessions room just as Rev. Mr. Edleston, of Trinity College, the 
senior proctor, arrived. On the arrival of Mr. Edleston, the prisoners 
capitulated, and, having given their names and colleges, were allowed 
to proceed to the latter in anything but an enviable plight. An investi- 
gation into their conduct and that of others who were most forward in 
the affair is to take place so soon as sufficient time has elapsed after the 
5th of November to allow feelings of irritation to subside. ‘ 

On Saturday night, notwithstanding that the proctors, assisted by a 
number of masters of arts, paraded the town, several skirmishes took 
place with the townsmen.--London Daily Vews, Vov. 8. (Later ac- 
counts give hopes that a peace would be patched up between Town and 
Gown.) f 

Crvve.ti’s Return.--Last night there was a rush to the Grand Opera, 
to see the entrance of Mademoiselle Cruvelli after her stampede. The 
new director (acting for the Government,) had the bad taste to state on 
the bill : “ The Huguenots, for the entrée of Mademoiselle Cruvelli, a/- 
ter her indisposition.” So direct an insult, so direct a defiance of truth 
thrown into the public teeth, was naturally expected io create a row ; 
for whether she ran away because her name was not in large letters 
on the bills, or whether M. Achille Fould, Minister of State, and ma- 
nager of the opera, was too assiduous in his attentions to the great 
cantatrice, or whether she fell in love with a certain Count, who used to 
take photographic likenesses (only as an amateur,) it is at least certain 
that “indisposition” corporeal had nothing to do with the affair ; for we 
hear of her in all the cities through which she passed in a flying visit to- 
ward Italy. . , : 

‘As she descended the wide stairway in the second act, her first appear- 
ance, the only movement perceptible in the house was a slight buzz pro- 
ceeding from a suppressed laugh. As she advanced toward the footlights, 
the closest scrutiny could not detect any movement on her impassible 
face, and yet she saw a storm before her. She opened her mouth to sing, 
and then a general laugh and remarks of disapprobation were heard all 
over the house, loud enough to drown the notes she uttered. A few 











* A brother in the Scots Fusileer Guards. 
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hisses were heard, but not a solitary claque, nor a cheer ; even the paid 
elaqueurs were silent. Soon, however, this was changed ; after showing 
its displeasure once, the house was satisfied ; no subsequent acts of dis- 
spprobation occurred. She sang and acted magnificently, and so soon 
and so comeleney conquered the audience, that at t'e end of the third 
act she was called out in a perfect fury of enthusiasm. 

I thought I could see in the determined expression of her face, a8 she 
made her entree, that she had made up her mind to conquer the public, 
whatever might be the manner in which she was received. And te did 
conquer completely. It was a fair victory of the artiste over the preju- 
dices which the caprices of the woman had raised against her ; the 
speedy forgetfulness of the audience under the influence of her voice was 
a silent bat a glorious tribute to the child of genius, and another proof 
of the power, which beauty and youth and talent may exercise, when 
backed by a powerful will. At the end of the piece she was again called 
out in another storm of enthusiasm, and every body went away with the 
— of Cruvelli on his lips. Never did Cruvelli sing so well—Paris 

tter, Nov. 21, Comm. Adv.—Several letters mention on the other 
hand, that a trifle turned the scale in her favor. In the second act, as she 
enters, the Queen of Navarre exclaims, “ Dis moi le rdsultat de ton 
hardi voyage.” So appropriate a speech set the whole house in a roar, 
in ae Cruvelli joined heartily, and this slight incident saved her a 
rebuff. 





A SpoiLep Pet.—The latest breach of the peace occurred in Plymouth 
township, in this county, last Tuesday. Miss Harriet Brown, daughter 
of James Brown, Esq., had went in the evening before to visit a neigh- 
bour, Mr. Wm. Castor, and the next morning, as she was returning home 
alone, a pet deer, three years old, belonging to Mr. Castor, leaped over the 
high fence enclosing his territory, and pursued her. He overtook her 
about midway between Mr. Castor’s and her father’s house, and at once 
attacked her—he struck her on the side with sufficient force to cut with 
his horn through all her outer and under clothing, and drew blood. 

As Miss Brown fell, she courageously took the deer by the horns and 
clung to him, sometimes being dragged on the ground, and at others re- 

ining her feet--the animal all the time striking and cutting her with 

is feet. The deer, finding himself foiled by the courage of the brave 
girl, attempted another mode of attack, and endeavoured to push her up 
against trees, and thus shake her from her hold on his horns. But it was 
no go—she held on ; but in the course of the struggle the deer dragged 
Miss Brown near to a fence at a point where there was a large stack of straw 

laced against it on the other side ; the poor girl, being unable to make 

erself heard in her cries for help, and finding herself much weakened 
from effort and loss of blood, cast about her for some source of escape, 
and looked upon the straw stack as the only safe retreat--and manceuvr- 
ing so as to get the deer near up to the fence, let go of his horns with her 
right hand and tried the “ gouge game’’—putting her thumb into bis eye, 
gave it a hard push ; this*  urt and frightened the beast that as i 
as lightning he bounded |: ..« some fifteen feet from her, and before he 
had recovered from his fright sufficiently to renew the attack, his fair an- 
tagonist had gained the top of the fence and from thence the top of the 
stack, completely foiling her adversary. From her high position she 
= am in attracting the attention of, a neighbour who came to her 
relief. 

The fight lasted near an hour, and at its close Miss Brown’s clothes were 
nearly all torn off her, and she was cut in almost every part of her body 
by the hoofs of the animal. 

We think this lady has courage and address enough to take any cir- 
cumstance of life “ by the horns,’’ and could share in the adventures of 
a Crockett.— Shield and Banner, Mansfield, Ohio. 





MopeRN Porems.—Formerly a poem had a story, a plain, a moral, and 
a character or two as the substance ; imagery being employed as orna- 
ment only. The story might be dull, the plain not very artistic, the 
moral a platitude, and the characters indifferent ; but at any rate the at- 
tempt was visible. The poet never imagined that a wardrobe, however 
splendid, was sufficient for his drama ; or that bits of colour made a pic- 
ture. Some snatch at life was made by those even who could not grasp 
it ; some human interest was claimed. But of late there has arisen a 
contempt for ees lower than sublimity, a disdain for clearness, for 
good sense, for directness of purpose. The poems are all “ profound,” 
al! immensely imaginative. The heroes are uniformly nincompoops be- 
lieving themselves Fausts. They have exhausted knowledge, drunk life 
to the dregs, and (this is indispensable) struck their heads against the 
stars. The scene mostly opens with the hero in his “ study ; ’ sometimes 
alone, fatiguing himself with soliloquies ; sometimes with a “ friend,” 
and then the soliloquy is double. Each talks the same language as 
the other. Both are enamoured of the stars, and talk familiarly of 
God * as maidens do of puppy dogs.’’ Both open their mouths only to 
let tropes escape. Having talked each other (and the reader) tired, one 
invariably requests the other to “ sing,” whereupon a lyric or two is in- 
terchanged. It is quite ludicrous to observe how these gentlemen rush 
into lyrics upon the slightest provocation. This done they separate, the 
scene changes, and the hero is introduced talking to his ladye love. 
This talk is exactly of the same tone which we just listened to in the 
study, only varied by some imagery about beauty, love, and a general 
disregard of matrimonial prospects. The hero isa poet about to astonish 
the Browns. In a very little while he requests her to sing, or else bursts 
into a lyric himself. Nothing comes of their talk (except weariness), and 
the scene changes again to the poet’s study, or to “ a garden--moon- 
light,” wherein fresh declamation, fresh stars, fresh moonlight, and fresh 
lyrics. The poem ends with the death of the lady—cause not ascertained 
—or with the blaring of trampets on the part of the hero proclaiming 
what magnificent things he is about to do. 

BurninG Mr. Joun Bricut tn Errigy.—The general indignation which 
has been excited among the inhabitants of Macchester by the recent letter 
of Mr. John Bright, one of the representatives of the borough in Parlia- 
ment, on the war, has at length been openly manifested. On Tuesday 
evening Mr. Bright was burnt in effigy at New Cross by a large number 
of shopkeepers and tradesmen of that part of the city. The effigy was 
made up in the usual manner. It was 7 feet 6 inches high, and the head 
covered by a hat the brim of which was 12 inches wide. On the breast of 
this representative of Manchester was a placard with the following in- 
scription :—“‘ Bright, the friend of Nicholas ;” and under this were the fol- 
lowing lines :— 

“To brighten up the Quaker’s fame 

‘« We'll put his body to the flame, 

“ And shoat, in mighty England’s name, 
«** Send him to old Nicholas!’ ” 

The effigy was brought out of Bradford-street and carried in procession 
down Union-street and along Ancoats, and reared in against the lamp at 
New Cross. Here it was set on fire, when some police officers, seeing the 
crowd assembled, interfered and took it away. They had, however, only 
gone about 200 yards up Oldham-road when the populace became so in- 
dignant at seeing their very peaceable representative taken to the police- 
station, that they at once rescued him from the hands of his detainers. In 
the scuffle that took place Mr. Bright lost his “ broad brim.” After his 
rescue from the police he was taken down Cable-street and again set on 
fire. The police a second time interfered, but they only succeeded in se- 
curing one of Mr. Bright’s legs. This they carried off in triumph, follow- 
ed by a large number of persons, to the pelice-station, where it was lock- 
ed up until the following morning.—Manchester Courier. 

Mosica Gossip rrom Paris.—Felicien David, who has some time since 
returned from the Eaux-Bonnes, whither his health had compelled him to 
retire for a part of the season, has put the a touches to a grand 
opera, in four acts, which is intended for the Académie Impériale. The 
) neo about to be put in rehearsal, and will before very long be pro- 

uced. 

The direction of the Opera has definitively fallen on M. Crosnier, who 
so successfully managed the Porte St. Martin, in 1830 ; and later, gave no 
less satisfaction in his direction of the Opéra Comique. M. Crosnier is 
also President of the General Council and Deputy of Cher, and, it is 
said, intends still to retain his Legislative functions. 

We have to signalise an invention, the importance of which it is really 
difficult fatly to estimate to the musical world. This is the discovery of 
a tuning instrument for the piano, which combines every element of suc- 
cess. It is perfectly simple, certain, and rapid in its action ; is equally 
efficacious for a piano wholly out of tune, or for one where there is but a 
on false note ; and can be used by every amateur. The inventor—- 
M. Delsarte, whose talents as an instructor of singing have already given 
him a European reputation—has just taken out a patent for his invention, 
in England ; and we cannot too strongly recommend to our readers’ at- 
tention this very remarkable and interesting discovery.—- Letter, Nov. 18. 





MarriaGe “ 4 La Mope.”--A “ Spiritual marriage” (so called) came off 
at Painesville, Ohio, on the 15th Oct. The bride was —~ J alle Hurbart 
and the bridegroom a Dr. of the same name. The ceremony consisted of 
a matrimonial declaration made by themselves in the presence of the 





friends, about fifty being present. The services consisted of the following 
poetical announcement : “‘ Have you seen the morning sunbeam kiss the 
opening blossom? Thus did our spirits meet and t at the first inter- 
view ; and asthe invisible elements of gature unite and blend in one 
harmonious impulse, so are our spirits affinitized into one accordant 
living force. Whoever are thus united by the eternal laws of affinity 
naught has the authority to separate. We thus introduce ourselves unto 
you in the relation of husband and wife.” 


RELEASE OF Viscount DunkELLIN.—We are glad to read the following 
communication, addressed to the Editor of the Tribune. 


Sir—This young officer, a captain of the Guards, and eldest son of the 
Marquis of Clanricarde, whose capture by a Russian outpost when pro- 
ceeding in the dark, in charge of a working party, to the trenches before 
Sebastopol, was mentioned in the Tribune, some fortnight since, has 
been exchanged, by special command of the Czar. While a prisoner, he 
was treated with the most marked distinction and consideration by the 
Emperor’s orders—a guest at Prince Menchikoff’s table ; and having been 
liberally supplied with money, clothes, and all other requisites, was im- 
mediately to be sent home, by way of Vienna. Whatever may have been 
the political motives which prompted this action on the part of the Czar, 
it also shows that he is not unmindfal of former friendships, the father of 
Lord Dunkellin having been for some years British Ambassador at the 
Court of St. Petersburg, and on terms of intimacy with the Imperial Fa- 
mily. Lord Dunkellin was also, at the interval of his vacations when an 
* Eton Boy,” an occasional sojourner in St. Petersburg, which latter cir- 
cumstance may also have operated in bis favour, in regard to his so _ 
dy release by the express order of the Emperor. G. C. 

New York, December 11, 1854. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 











SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 310. 


White. Black, 
1. Kt (from K 5) to B 3. P to Q Kt3. 
2 RtoQR. P moves. 
3. BR to Q. P moves. 
4. Kt to Q 2. K tks P. 
5. Kt to Q B 4 disc. checkmate. 
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A FemaLe Horse Tratner.—In consequence of the success obtained 
by Madame Isabelle in breaking horses for the army, the minister of war 
lately authorized her to proceed officially before a commission composed 
of general and superior officers of cavalry, with General Begnault de 
St. Jean d’Angeley at their head, to practical demonstration of her 
method on a certain number of young cavalry horses. After 20 days’ 
training the horses were so perfectly broken in, that the minister no 
longer hesitated to enter into an arrangement with Madame Isabelle to 
introduce her system into all the Imperial schools of cavalry, beginning 
with that of Saumur. The advantages of this system appear to be these— 
to train the horses without fatiguing them ; to diminish greatly the num- 
ber of restive horses; to lessen the number of accidents; to train any 
number of horses at the same time ; and to lessen considerably the ex- 
pense.-- Galignani. 

Tue Rvuiine Passton.—An old soldier feeling his end approaching, 
and wishing to die like a good Christian, sent for a clergyman to admin- 
ister to him the rites of the church. After having attentively listened 
to the exhortations of his confessor, and received extreme unction, he 
asked him with a feeble voice, “Can you tell me, reverend father, if Se- 
bastopol is taken?’ Theclergyman, astonished at such a question from 
a dying man, answered that as yet there was no positive account of its 
fall. The sick man continued, ‘‘ The reason I ask the question is, as I 
am about to depart for the other world, it would have given me great 
satisfaction to be able to announce the good news to Marshal St. Ar- 
naud.’”’ At these words his head fell back on the pillow, and after half- 
an-hour’s suffering the poor soldier breathed his last—Courrier de la 
Gironde. 


Youne America.—“ My son,” said a doting father, who was about 
taking his son into business, “ what shall be the style of the new firm?” 
“ Well, governor,” said the one-and-twenty youth, looking up into the 
heavens to find an answer, “I don’t know—but suppose we have it John 
H. Samplin and Father.” The old gentleman was struck at the origina- 
lity of the idea, but wouldn’t adopt it. 











A Swnmne Pic.—Though the times are fraught with strange, progres- 
sive, startling, and extraordinary wonders and events, nobody, we feel 
sure, will be prepared to learn of any great achievement performed by a 
pig. One day last week Mr. Garnett, Sawrey, purchased a beautiful, 
sleek, short-eared China pig. That same evening it made its escape, and 
was found next morning at the noble entrance to Storrs Hall, having 
actually swam across Windermere from Cunsey. The popular idea that 


pigs in swimming cut their throats is thus exploded.— Westmoreland 
Gazette. 




















SUPERB COLLECTION OF CHOICE LIBRARY BOOKS. 
FINE ENGLISH EDITIONS RICHLY BOUND, 


MESSRS. BANGS, BROS. & CO. 


Have the pleasure to announce that they will Sell by Auction, at their 
Sales Rooms, 13 Park Row, N. Y., on Tuesday, December 19th, 
AND THREE FOLLOWING DAYS, 

(Commencing punctually at 4 o’clock, P.M., each Day.) 

The Extensive and 


VALUABLE LIBRARY OF CHOICE BOOKS, 


Fre ENGLISH EDITIONS IN ELEGANT BINDINGS, Comprising a Superb Collec- 

tion of the Best Works in Standard English Literature, Poetry, Belles Lettres, History, 
Biography, Travels, Memoirs, Classical and Foreign Literature, Translations, The Fine Arts, 
Costumes and Scenery of Various Countries, Richly Embellished Books of all kinds, Rare Lite- 
rary Miscellanies, &c., including: David Roberts’ Views in the Holy Land and Egypt, 6 vols , 
folio. The Penny Cyclopedia, 16 vols, Bayle’s Historical mr ag 5 vols., folio. The Quar- 
terly Review. 92 vols., complete. Pictorial History of England, 1l vols, The Retrospective 
Review, 16 vols. Boydell’s Magnificent Shakspeare, 9 vols., folio, red morocco. Wyatt's In- 
dustrial Arts of the 19th Centary, 2 vols., folio. Illustrated London News, complete, 23 vols., 
folio, The British Poets, 64 vols. The Works of Hallam, Gibbon, Clarendon, Swift, Sterne, 
Goldsmity, Johnson, Miss Edgeworth, Byron, Wordsworth, Crabbe, Moore, Montague, Field- 
ing, Mrs. Radcliffe, Bulwer, Dickens, Charles Lever, Burke, Miss Strickland, and many others, 
all splendid Library copies. Sir Egerton Brydges’ Censura Literaria, 10 vols., 8vyo. Do. Resti- 
tuta, 4 vols., 8vo. ‘Sidney's Arcadia, folio, Chaucer’s Works, Black Letter.’ Inchbald’s Bri- 
tish Theatre, 25 vols. Cicero's Works, in English, 19 vols., 8vo. Madame de Stael’s Works, do 
10 vols. The Works of Bourienne, Las Casas, Thiers, Rovigo, Madame Roland, and man 
others, on the Freneh Revolution, Napoleon, &c., Montfaucon’s Great Work on Antiquities, } 
vols., folio. The Edinburgh Review, 93 vols. A&c., &. 

CATALOGUES ARE NOW READY, and may be obtained at the Auctioneers’ who will 
Sroare them to any address, and attend to commissions from Gentlemen unable to attend the 

ale. 


THE BOOKS will BE ON VIEW, SATURDAY AND MONDAY, DEC. 16th and 18th, 
when Ladies and Gentlemen will have every facility for examining the entire Library, and on 
the mornings of Sale. 








SUPERIOR ROOMS TO LET. 


N A PRIVATE FAMILY, WITH OR WITHOUT BREAKFAST AND DINNER ON 
Sundays, to first-class gontlemen, desirous to combine French and English homely comforts, 
or @ whole handsome second floor, with kitchen. 
Address, with full name, ‘' Superior,’ Albien office. novl8—+f, 








THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 


TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 

ANY ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OF FICE BY PERSONS 

living at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 
time to time ; the Publisher of the Albion takes this method of explaining the existing arramge- 
ments. 
All Subscribers, on payment of their annual subscription (six dollars), are entitled to one of the 
following engravings, published expressly for their use : Chalen’s Queen Victoria ; Lucas’s Prince 
Albert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin: Allan’s Sir Walter Scott ; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckier’s St. Pauls, London; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propownding his Theory of a New World: Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawking.—New subscribers can select, attheir option, from the above 
list ; and those in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment of theiraccounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board roMers, by mail, at a charge of a few 
cents’ postage. 


A Line-Engraving. the most costly yet issued, and frem a drawing made expressly for the Pro- 
prietor ofthe Albion, is in hand for 1855. 
10 Park Plaee, New York. 


OTARD DUPUY & OO. & JAMES HENNESsSY’sS 
CELEBRATED BRANDIES. 





HE UNDERSIGNED HAVING ARRANGED TO CONFINE HIMSELF EXOLU- 

sively to the sale of these brandies, which he receives direct, hereby informs the Public 
generally that they can be supplied with the Brandy from these well-known firms, of the vint- 
ge vd wes, i 1849 and 1850, warranted in the same state as imported, by the Demijohn, at 
the whol ie price. 

Also, the fine Sherries of the Widow Vitoria & Sons, five different grades, which, for flavour, 
way, and price, are not to be surpassed. In quarter and eighth casks, also, by the dozen or 

‘alion. 
° The undersigned has also been appointed by Messrs. Allsop & Sons, Burton-on-Trent, Eng. 
land, their sole Agent inthe United States for the sale of their celebrated Bitter Beer, whie 
will be shipped direct from the Brewery in wood, and sold by him in cases of various sizes,—the 
first shipment to arrive here the early part of January. Orders received at once. 

ARTHUR KENDALL, 
d9—4t 7 William Street, (between Beaver and Pearl) New York. 


THE “VITORIA” PALE SHERRY, 


$7 50 PER DOZEN. $3 00 PER GALLON. AN ELEGANT WINE FIT FOR 
the Table of any Gentleman, pure, high flavoured, and remarkably clean 
tasted, without heat er the slightest approach to acidity. For quality sod peewee to be sur- 
assed. ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine M : 
7 William Street, New York. 
N.B.—Cases containing :—3 bottles Otard’s Finest Brandy, 3 bottles Ramsay’s Finest Whis- 
key, 3 bottles Finest Sherry, 3 botties Fine Old Port, for $i0 ! 


Orders by Post promptly executed. ag—4t 


NOVEMBER, DECEMBER AND JANUARY FASHIONS. 
CLOAKS AND FURS. 

CLOAKS.—In cloths, satin, moire antique, and velvet. No stock ever seen in this City so 
rich and varied in style, nor the trimmings in such good taste, the colours being black and 
brown, at present so much the fashion in Paris. 

FURS.—In sab'e, mink, stone marten, fitch and mountain marten, Notwithstanding the war 
with Russia, W. B. McK. ‘is offering rich dark sables and mink cheaper than ever yet known, 
having fortunately bought a large lot of furs early this year, through a relative im Russia. 

N. B.—This house is particularly recommended to strangers and visiters, its characteristic 
features being small profits and no deviation from the marked price. 

Cloak and Fur Establishment, No. 47 Canal-st., Brandreth Buildings, four doors from Broad- 
way. ag—4t WILLIAM B. McKENZIE, Proprietor. 


THE WAVBRLY CLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVEBLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE EAST 
of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber 8 leave to inform his numerous friends and the 
public generally that the above extensive establishment is now open, under his panaaeeent, Be 
their accommodation. There are in the how-e two splendid billiard tables —— 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented ( ) to gentlemen wishing torm 
parties for their own amusement. There is also in the house a Reading-Room, where the differ- 
ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. The bar is supplied with the best and purest liquors, 
wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars of the first quality, 


oct?—4t. DENNIS LANDERS, Caterer. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNOH. 
AND ALL OTHER 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, 
RE SUPPLIED AND WILL BE MAILED TO YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS IN ANY 
part of the United States or Canada, from Charles Willmer’s Universal En- 
gr and Foreign Newspaper Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL & BEL- 
am. ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
109 Fulton Street (2nd Fioct), “a York. 
novii— . 
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CHARLES WILLMER, 
19 South John Street, Liverpool. 





‘THOS. McMULLEN, 


Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
FFERS FOR SALE, IN WOOD AND GLASS, A LARGE AND WELI-SELECT 

O Stock of Wines imported from the best Foreign Houses ; consisting of the following k 

a one Manzanilia, Vino de Pasto, Amontillado and Montilla—( >roso, Macharnudo 
and Madre Vino. 

MADEIRAS. Old Reserve, Old South Side, and Pure Juice. 

PORTS. Alto Douro, and London Dock. 

CLARETS. Chateau Lafite, Chateau Margaux, Larose, St. Julien, and other growths. 

CHAMPAGNES. Creme de Bouzy, Cremant Ay, Verzenay and Cabinet. 

SAUTERNE. Haut and Chateau Yquem—Chablis, 

1K . Niesteiner, Rudeshei , Hockheimer Dom- 

A... Ce Een Johannisberger, Steinwein, pw wah open + rca, 

SAINT PERAY still, SAINT PERAY mousseux, SAINT JOSEPH; REDand WHITE 
HERMITAGE. 

CABINET TOKAY, VIN DE PAILLE (or Straw wine) and MOSCATEL ; dessert Wines. 

COGNAC BRANDY, including some 50 years old. OLD LONDON DOCK JAMAICA 
RUM. HOLLAND SCHIEDAM SCHNAPPS, and OLD SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


NEW DRUG STORE. 


ELLUC & CO. BEG LEAVE TO INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC 
D that they have removed their Broadway store to the New Marble Building, No. 635 Broad- 
way, three doors below Bleecker Street. 

They have long found their old establishment too cramped for the increasing patronage the 

ublic has generously afforded them : in their new location ample room will give them greater 
facilties for the preparation of such things as they manufacture, and enable them to keep a la 
and more varied assortment of imported articles. They will thus be enabled to present to the 
public a stock larger and far cheaper than heretofore. 

The various PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS are‘entirely made by the Messrs. 
DELLUC from the best materials only ; and the important department of the DISPENSING of 
MEDICINES intrasted to none but the most CAREFUL APOTHECARIES, and under the 
constant supervision of one of the iy 

The VARIETY and EXCELLENCE of their articles for family use hg believe to be unique. 

They have opened large and select invoices of fine Chemicals, French Medicinal P 
Plants and Perfumery, to which they would call the attention of the public and of Druggists an: 
Physicians, who will obtain them at the lowest rates. omen tn 


Apothecaries and Chemists. 
635 Broadway, (3 doors below Bleecker Street, 
and 250 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 


THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


O BETTER OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 
N PIANOS, MELODEONS, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Toor Merchan- 
dise of all kinds can can be had in the United States than is presented at the GREAT MUSIC 
STORE ot Horace Waters, 333 Broadway. 

Among the great variety of makes of Pianos constantly in store are those of T. GILBERT & 
CO , with or without the celebrated Molian Attachment, HORACE WATERS’ Greatly Im- 
provod Pianos, celebsated for their power, ry. and ricnness of tone, elasticity of Lonsh, 
beauty and durability of structure, HALLETT & © JMSTON’S Pianos (of the old firm of Hal- 
lett & Co.) &c., including those ot eight celebrated manufacturers. 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS at Great Bargains. Prices $20, $30, $50 $75, $100, $125, $130, &e., 
to $175. Beautiful Pianos which have been rented but a short time will be sold very low. 

8. D. & H. W. SMITH’S WELL KNOWN MELODEONS (tuned the equal temperament) 
Melodeons of all other Styles and Prices. A large discount made from Factory Prices for Cash. 
To suit some purchasers monthly pay ments will be taken. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, or 
new ones exchanged. 

Dealers and Heads of Schools supplied on the very best terms. Music sent by mail post-paid. 


HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 


MANZANILLA. 


ETTER known by name than in reality, as the qualities of this Wine heretofore imported has 
B been spoiled, by being qualified either with Sherry or Brandy. 

It is made near San Lucar, Andalusia. The grape from which it is produced, grows on @ poor 
and sandy soil. The Wine is of a delicate straw color, and extremely wholesome ; it —,- 
ens the stomach, without neoting or inebriating like ordinary Sherry ; it is universally b 
the natives of Jerez, who prefer it on account of its being much lighter and cheaper, and so ont. 
nently free from acidity. All classes are passionately fond of it, since the absence en- 
ables them to drink more of it than of stronger beverages, while its dry quality acts as a tonic. 

Although the origin of the name is disputed there is little doubt but t its real e is 
to be found in its striking resemblance to the bitter flavor of the flowers ot (manza- 
nilla,) which are used by our doctors to make a medicinal tea, and by those of Spain for fomen- 
tations. If its eulogistie consumers are to be believed, the Wine surpasses the tea in hygwin 
qualities ; none say Ly who drink it are ever troubled with vel, stone or gout; and as 
a standard dinner hap — ? ° id, yi a it jodees equal to any im - 

inal pac es, demijo 
ee er THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 























UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
D NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale a 

ed by application at any of the oflices of the Aiaerloan Reapress Oo 
aft be obtain: y application at any tl can 

Pullen Virgil i 6o., and Harnden to's Philadelphia Express. . 


DRAFTS--£1 AND UPWARDS. 


CES TO ENGLAND, IR AND, SCOTLAND AND 
Res bits OF THE BANK OF Chen eae én the BANK OF LIVER 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 

For Sale b: B CALDWELL 
ee REWER 4 GTER &Co.) ’ 
cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York. 


POOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, ain 
LW Steamship will de with the United States Mails for \ 
on Saturday, December 9th, at 12 0’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Camal Street. 
he ane ae one walled odations for e nce and comfort, apply 

r passage, uneq accomm 

5 ormnpeetinti EDWARD K. OOLLINS & CO., 66 Wall Street, 
P. rs are requested to be on board at 1134 A.M. 
The Steamship PACIFIC will sueceed the BALTIC, and sail December 23d. 
Shippers wil] please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband 











of war. 































































She Albion. 





December 16. 
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BLEGANT GIFT BOOKS FOR THH HOLIDAYS. 


By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. Elegantly illastrated from original de- 
Rae cagraved by Bert. 1 1 vol., 8vo., clo-h, fall gilt, $3 50; morocco, ex: 


R THE HOME CIRCLE. An original work by Mrs. C. M. Kirk! 
meen fe fine steel engra om designs by H. Hillard and Dallas. 
tml gilt, $3 50 ; morocco, extra, $5 
AUTUMN HOURS. By Mrs. ©. M. x Illustrated with very fine steel engravings. 


by Y * ’ handsome! 
‘ese volumes contain the choicest ne Kirkland’s writings. Each volume is y 
= raed wipleings a and te soa lee frend. m0, in es 
“ s wu . aoe Zone 
“ The a terse, nervous, racy, original ; often brilliant, and et sensible, and dis- 
play an acute obser vation of the passing current of opinion and action. The lighter sketches are 
hic and spicy, with a spicy quantity of wit and humour running teenah ° e eoprptene, s 
scenery, and animating the colou of nature. They are, i t, books exact uy 
fitted to the ean household, moral, instructive, entertaining, and highly ornamented in thi 
engravings and outward finish.’’"—Home Journal. 
ILLUSTRATED apres — REVERIES OF 4 Pou <s. By Ik Marvel. 
fllustrations by F. 0. ley. l vol. 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $4; morocco, extra, 
The same in 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, full gilt, $1 75. 
SACRED SCENES. Be 2. * J. BE. Headley. With 12 illustrations and designs by Darley. 1 


vol., 8vo, 
The same 


elegantly 
1 vol. yh cloth, 


With 25 


extra 50. 
s to tral. 12mo, 0, cloth, "fall wait $1 75. 
acon SPIRITS. By Mrs. E. F. Eillett, with 8 fine steel engravings. 
eloth, full gilt, $2 50 ; morocco, $3 50. 
IK MARVEL’S COMPLETE WORKS, 9 vols., im fine bindings. 
N. P. WILLIS’S COMPLETE WORKS, 10 vols, in fine bindings. 
J. T. HEADLEY’S COMPLETE WORCS, 15 volumes, in fine bindings. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 
OLD CARL THE COOPER AND HIS WONDERFUL BOOK. By Elbert Pierce. 1 vol, 
With nine E 


l vol., 8vo, 


“A book oft absor Teron to Nag ‘One of the most attractive Juvenile Books issued 
this season. From The J Journal. 
THE PLUM WOMAN: Or, The Child with Three Mothers. By Nieritz. 1 vol., l6mo. Nl. 


* This tine aoe to have been written for children, ae it is in fact calculated to entertain 
readers Tt has been translated by Mrs. H. C. Conant, from the German of Nieritz, 
and is one of the best of her many translations. Every reader will be pleased with it.”—From 
the New York Commercial. 

RTHA. By Mrs. L. C. Tathill. 1 vol., 62cen 
eee -~ a Sie wriher who can compare with’ this tedy in writing stories for ‘the 
teat this Sis boot is one of her best efforts. It pleases the — yet at the same time 
young, snd thie book It should be in the hands of youth.’’ 


THE T-CATCHER. By Nieritz. 1 vol., illustrated. mia cen 
Nierits Woes cher talker of childreu’s book in Germany. ” His tales are attractive 
from the Eos of ppd and valuable from the excellent moral they inculcate. 


These books will bosut mail, , pomeae paid, (ss (safely enveloped) to any part of the United 
for t ce appended—remitt 
——— CHARLES SORTBNER, 
45 Nassau Street, New York. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
IN VARIOUS STYLES OF BINDING. 20, 


APPLETON &CO., Nes. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
Wonld call the attention of the Public to the annexed List of 
Hilustrated Works in Fine Bindings. | 
FINDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. Consisting of forty-eight large en- 
come oe Descriptive Text. Price, in pee ee bound. 
‘or fram 





Engravings of a size y have en on jong in preparation, and 
are selected from among the choicest specimens of Modern British A: 
— OF OUR LORD. Illustrated by John he F 1 volume, small folio, 
price, , 


GRAY’S ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD. Beautifully illustrated with new 
d . L-vol, 8vo. cloth. Price, $1 50, morocco, $3 
FINDEN’S TABLEAUX. With illustrations in Poetry and Prose. By G. P. R. James 
Miss Agnes Strickland. 1 vol, folio, $20. 
WAVERLEY GALLERY. Beantifallyillustrated. Price, plain, 
HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. 
loured, $18 00. 
BYRON BEAUTIES. Consisting of Female Figures mentioned in Byron’s Poetry. 
vo. morocco. Price, plain, $9; do. coloured, $16. 
ITALY ILLUSTRATED. With Splendid Views of that beautiful country. 
rice, $18 00. 
eneveesiaL PHILOSOPHY. By Martin F. Tupper. A new edition, beautifully illus 
os and p' ~~ on fine cream-coloured paper. 1 volume, royal 8vo. cloth. Price, $7 00 ; do. 


$9; highly coloured, $16. 
l vol. 8vo. morocco. Price, plain, $1200; highly co- 


1 vol. 


1 volume, folio. 


a cI Upomas LAWRENCE. Engravings from the choicest works of Sir Thomas Law- 
Embellished with 


rence. 51 fine Steel plate Engravings, Folio, half morocco, gilt edges, $25. 
LODGE’S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Memoirs. 8 vols. o., calf extra, $20. 


og ig ILLUSTRATIONS TO MILTON’S WORKS. Elegantly bound in morocco, 
4. 


HALL’S BRITISH BALLADS. 1 vol. royal 8vo. Price, morocco, $12. 
THE BARONIAL HALLS OF ENGLAND. Magnificently illustrated. 2 vols., $20; 1 do. 
morocco, $12. 


big A LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sir Walter Scott, with beautiful illustrations. 
1 vol. 8vo. Price, cloth, gilt sides and edges, $5; do. morocco, $7. 
Lag = LADY OF THE LAKE. he & Sir Walter Scott, with Leautiful illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Paice, cloth gilt sides and edges, $5 ; do. morocco, $7. 
KEATS’ POETICAL WORKS. With illustrations. 1 vo!. 8vo., moreeco extra, $7. 
WORDSWORTH’S GREECE, PICTORIAL, a, Zescese JIVE AND HISTORICAL. fi- 


lustrations on every page. 1 vol. 8vo, calf, price 610 ; morocco extra, $12. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With 300 illustra'‘ons by Harvey. 1 vol. 8vo. mo- 
recco. Price, $6. 


ROBERTS’ SKETCHES IN THE HOLY LAND, Syria, Idumea, Arabia, Raypt, and and He 
bia. With Historical and peseesre Notices, and an Intr iy MM ew of Jewis a 
Rev. Dr. Croly. Embellished with highly finished drawings i » lithography, beautifully tin 
splendidly bound in 4 vols, folio, halt morocco extra, . 

PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 4 
trations by F. W. Fairbolt, F.8.A. 1 handsome vo 
rocco extra, $8. 


Mrs.8.‘ . Hall. With Notes and Illus- 
8vo, with ‘200 Eugravings on Wood. Mo- 





MR. SIMMS’ NEW WC RE. 
NOW READY. 


S°UTB WARD HO?! A Spell of Sunshine. By wa. 
The Partisan,”’ ‘‘ Yemmassee,’’ &c. 12m., cloth, $1 


ALSO— 


HEARD OF THEM: Bein, Sketches of Statesmen and | Politici- 
b ge ta ther Composers, Instrumentalists and Focalists, Authors and 


Gilmore Simms, author of 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 
[* cases or INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe and efficacious, 
Zyprrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 
t's Wi@orvescons 6 Seltzer Aperte - be all cases of irritation or acid 
stomach, heart- medicine of utility. 
““apened and oct deena ob wetall, by" ey - rou 


peevOHN A. TARRANT 


.-;--: to James cmee Fervent) 

No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, 

igs cate & Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green Eugene Dupay, Jobn Milhau, Dullue & Co., 
on Broad wee, and by Clemente 2 Bi Bloodgood, Flushing, L. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
40 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 


HE leading principles of this Office ar¢, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
T class of risk— Annual Division of profits. 








Tho Hasitable Fize Office will » @ constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
ots rates of Premiums as angel pag Fk 
this view an annua! in will be made in into each class of risk, and a return of one 


nett excess, will bo made te all classes of Insurere whane Pellaien 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of e Mutual Assurance Sootety, and entitled according 








@ the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
A. OC. Barciar, Esq., 
OCmagizs Bennxert, Esq. FREDERICK Moruis, Esg. Epuunp 8. Syms, Esq. 
Huex Crort, Esq. Cuas. Taos. Sewarp, Esq. CLEMENT Tason, ieee. 
Joun Moss, Esq. Joun Suaw Tuomas W: 


Fran anon ¥. F. Woopnooss, Esq. 
Wis H. Preston, 
AUDITORS. 
Henny Evz, Esq. Tuomas Wiitiams, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Maussrs. Se: age 8 & Co. 
Messrs. ee Iurr: 


<e Ai LOOAL. DInWOT Va Rocave, J sateen t 

‘m. Luann. orrance, ne, J. 

Sy «0k cuadae nas _- Holmes, J. G. McK E.R Fabre, A. 

} vue Benj. ensie, bre, 

Halifax, N.S... a me Hon. 8. Cunard, T. O. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 

at. John, N. B..... ool ac 4 AT sues W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St, John’s, Newfoundland, ... § J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Pronse, W. M. 
Et dorvis, ny 
utchinson, 


Hon. T. Haviland, F. fonewert, 
Charlottetown, P. K. Islan... Charles Bedi Thomas Dawsen 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK &. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MACKENZIE, A ccountant and Cashier. 
C) 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE — 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


HIS SNSEESUTIOS offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- 
to the Office. . - 


miom 
Policies will we eens De ques, whether at Gap 
ate, @ ot fu@are period, to wm oes Seeee to Ra cates & one Tair ot the 
tanto—wiiheut any responsibi personal or siharwien nor will the sa anual pay 
ony security} be rea hee preon with Rie society, ap lene with hoe immediate 
can an Sone 
fens hal/'Ghe annual mame aaa engi lars 
Agencies toh Sree the Uolonios, - ae. 
T y A DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
ES. Syme ee." ra. T° Leander 8 
8, tarr. 
Shaties Bennett, rad ie ees 
coLONtAL. LOCAL a Roague, . Penve. W Re 
— " ue, re, Wm. Lunn, Rev 
Montreal ........ee0eeeee$ ya: Rian Hart, Henry Judah. . 
Halifax N. 8. ....0..00000$ ax GK Brignton, i Pryor Jam 
P. C. Hill, Agent, 
a Se ee j BLD. oma, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hen. J. H. Gray, 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
8t. John’s, Newfoundland, | as hg nog ay a Crowdy, Hon. J. Nead, Hon. 0 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKEN Bees ny heccentant and Cashier. 
ONTREAL. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“ A Saving Bank ror tam WIDow anp tue OrnPHaAN.”’ 
his Life Assurance Society having deposited a 





Guarantee Fand of toc S299 P00. 
State Stocks and New York State Stocks COMPTROLLER @F THE —_ 
oF ONEW FORK ia, in the State receive for 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall erect. New York, and at different igensies 


throughout the State. 
Persons going to, to ON EFOREIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at d i 
of Directors meet e Ww 





The Lecal Board every Wednesday for transaction of current | pom dae 
Medical in daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. Wall 
LOOAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
James Boorman, Cc. E. Habicht, 
John J. Palmer, F. C, Tucker, 
ohn G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stout, 
Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Paul Spofford. Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR 
ROBERT J. DILLON 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DE. 8. 8, KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
0. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 





Peed Portra.ts on steel of Horace Vernet we Julia Grisi. 12mo., cloth. Price $l. 
ag thew, are: pas Lady Blessington, Henry Clay, Gavazzi, Bayard Taylor, Edwin 
waits oS tulia’ Grisi, Vidoeg, the well known French Chief of Police, Horace Vernet, Balfe, 
Lola Montes, Thomas ne enn. Lind, Benjamin Haydon, Lablache, Hans Christian An 
derson, Gaetano Donizstti, Lady ulwer, Emantel Geibel, Thomas Hood, Vivier, the Horn 
Player, Carlotta Grisi, Berryer, Mendelssohn, Jules Janin, Miss Cushman, Cerito, ito, Ary Scheffer, 
” 
H& HISTORY OF LOUISIANA—SPANISH DOMINATION. By Charles Gayarré; 
One vol. 8vo. cloth, $2 50. 
HE HISTORY OF LOUISIANA—FRENCH DOMINATION. By Charles Gayarre 


2 vols, 8vo. eloth, $3 50. 
JUST PUBLISHED— 


C8 BEsstOrEes NORTH’S GREAT WORK—THE NOCTES AMBROSIANA. By Prof. 
Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, James Hogg and Dr. is nn. Edited, with Memoirs and Notes, 
by Dr. R. Skelton Mackenzie. In 5 vols. Price $5. alf calf or morocco extra, $10., 


Also a second edition of 
SYNONYMES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. London. 
B. D., aathor of ** fhe Stady of Words,’’ ‘* Lessons in Proverbs,’ 


By the same anthor—From the second London Edition : 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 75c. 
ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. 12mo., cloth, 50c. 


A TENNESEBAN ABROAD; or, Letters from Europe, Africa and Asia. 
MacGavock, A.M. Ini vol. 12mo., cloth. Price $1. 


EASY WARREN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES—Sketched for Home Circles, by W. T. 
Coggeshall. 12mo., cloth, $1. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large aecumulated Surplus. 
Ts" COMPANY offers the follewing, among eng ether 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS; 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans ‘icies. 


By pee Chenevix Trench? 


By Ranvdai! W 





pepeietee 
Halt of premium may remain 
No extra Pm ng rt Atlantic. 
The a a large 
a, \. 
. om bouaiea special risks taken. 
bonuses on paneiel a Oy on the re scale, 
YORK REFEREES. Se OFS 
His Excellency HAM late Governor tate of am 
ANTHONY ean B. M. . Grol e ine 
Stephen Whitney Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Hes. | a 
3 1 tallatn, Hs. on Jade Oxapbal | Jonn H. Hicks, Esq. 


MEDICAL ee oe 


JOHN C. @HEESEMA 473 Broadway_-|F Ud 
GEO. ¥. KNaver Gaamn seat ie ee tee M. D., 8 East 14th St.j 


PAOCIFC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 


PIONEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 


SYDNEY,  MELDOURNR, 
sree Feud, HOBART TOWN. 


Saloon Cabin Passoge, $225.—Second Cabit Peange, $150.—Third Cabin, $125. 











The — are at present in the Line : 
EDWARD........ PLYt +7 2 
eT RANELIN. Cue ‘Senn. Lone. NIMROD stub : et ee 
ATHER. [ " 
GERTRUDE... PLINNeEY. TROPIC... hoo 
a. Cn BO ASSES S00'sses ss00.... Map Mae. f 
atended the provided with every necessary to insure comfort 
and safety Th The suce i t the Pioneer unprecedented. 
upwards of Four Fhocened Pessemqure bat theee deaths Lene operhape teen 
oo agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, and 
For Freight or tiles apply to B. W. CAMERON, 


116 Wall street. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
f by fof open OF es 6 a to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 


abe sar hold—upon whose present exertions a children 

es maintenance, ance, tthe typeof the great majority of thoae who tha 2 
~ 4, Lat ee labour to accumul. t means 

but what guarantee has he that time will 


T aaah hog it of that he shall even add the 
Sa the peasant! Cannot most Sen reonll come ond examples of the < pom ak ped 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
dn PY Fe py ah. as, Nespotintely pen death, the utmost 
ofa an © yearly cos’ ° term 
“ i eamiable a deta alisha a oS lapse 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, ain the hour Wf dosth waitid con 
ort, was the purpose for which 
was 


at 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(yt its toring ne bee Le most Ono, And although of bp of 1,100 Policies havi 
ve years, ass' near and altho com tively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true fay ts Howing from its establishment 
pwards of £8,000 one upon 5 Fhe claims, chiehy fo tor the pe of those who require 
it oes the Mime 4 ' boy c rived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 
laboured to pa ts usefulness, both by 2 adve: ments and ,ee stribu- 
won a caret as well as by 4 -~ of and 1 
at the happy moment when the ght be di ito ‘isten to the lendly votes 
and therefore it is that who need it most te ~T.; 
upon py duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,”” a and lead them wit ut further solicitation to se- 


be cll for THE CAN AD. deci mot shay oon 
ne Ly A” a ded  Teciueace the Dir 
ane and the Spresthant ef of Fant Tatlog surpl in thie 1 ae ~ ne oflate tree : chief 
accumu us vince, thus com t! 
which rend>r one Life Office superiorjto another, with those which must nn hey 


home 
and inducing many to select this Offloe upon public 
with 


i] 





a 








notice 
ded, 3or 4 times as much money ; oon another, in its twelfth ed 

ot alluded’ to with any desire to 
_ rate the assertion © ex- 
whole Colonial busi ted 


f management thereon, the nba te may ang fo the astra 
o; as interest ulated 
ay tA. e Province) would more than counterbalanee the slight increase of ex- 


would cause to “‘ The 
Residents in any portion of States of the Union, can effect 


assurances b: rly is ae lication t the 1 
——— beg gered to nearest local t. 
purchased, and Monies 
wi fom 8 fo 6 percent intern 


Annuities and endowments are 
eceived in Deposit or for aceam 
For further information, Reports, or Tables hate. oe by mail to 
THOS, M. a S, Secretary, 
ing St., Hamilton, Cc. W. 


LONDON LINE OF PACEBTS. 
Lotended borenier, ts call from Wow York end Landon on every day thronghos 
The following ships, composing agency of thi bscribers, are 
tended hereaes to mall from se ane rues esa | 









































ey poate of Gating foe aes Sap of Saili fr 
New Yorke London - 
PALESTINE, (New)... ... E. G. Tinker | Aug 27... Decem. 25 | October 15... 
VICTORIA sss «Edmund Champion Sept. ns June 29... October 27 
MARGARET EVANS......S. C. Warner Sept. . July ll... Novem’r. 8 
80 BAM TON. “J. Pratt} Oct. 2. ot July 23... Novem’r. 20 
NORTHUMBERLAND. ...8. L. Spencer | Oct. 14..:—_———] August 4._"Decem'r. 2 
gous ON, B. Sm Oct +... ———__ | August 16... Decem’r. 14 
AM -.. Decem’r. 26 
ye , eee | AD , ee 
——— | Sept 

AMER : | stem. 2: 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced ora 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, ‘Win face, Storen, Ac are ofthe best description, 

price for 8 no at each adult, with 

liquors. Nelther the captains nor owners of these ion Ay 5 


Oe —— for letters, parcel: 
Ms ot bation a signed therefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 





E. E. MORGAN ot jpaghure N.Y, 


ALEX’R 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 








The this 

He Arta, ee a a, 

FUP CED 0166 c 00 Cede Seeds bod cedébbe a «++. Onpt, Nye. 

Fed O00 tee teens sents ces teseeeseses ye 

The ADRIATIG. WAVER ame 
These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, care bas bee: 
taken in their construction, as.also in their engines, to ‘strength and speed ; ema faci o 
commodations for Fock oie t and comfort 
opnalnantpe tueiaees Be Hee seach Neerto weet 
£2 cmos amend sargeen oltaches to each chip. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. 





dah duu 7, 1804. 11, 1864 
on . -* ‘ 
is. 7 2 - 
y . 8, 
8 i . 
29, o -o oo 
. 1, oe “a ad 
- « “ “ 
es ie 
“fo a 
as “ ‘ “ 
es $ 4 7 

oa a 
~ Bt ¥ ooh pen a “ 
BT “ anaes , 
or aD AAS 13, ” 
m.° ade.thbe 7." 





For freight or passage ceply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., N Ww York. 
4 iF "i ©. 56 Wall street, New Yor 


EY & verpool. 
STEPHEN EN KINNARD & co., 27 Austin Friars, London. 


J. mor & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GE BOR APER PER’ Harve 
oud sisste tania will net be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
cious stones or metals, a bills of lading are signed therefor, uid the value thereo! exprames 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAI. 
SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage... .............. $130 | Second Cabin Passage..................998 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage. ............. ..- 8110 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 900 


S@> The chips from Boston call ot Helifas. 


BORE, 09 000.00 009 00.090 0nsen pt. Tow. DE on, 0se0 ons Gat 
Asia, ....... oo te cccceseocs Capt. E. G. Lorr. | Canada,.. . ees 
BEAD, 00. thab eth cheddides HARRISON. Niagara,..... db doecece 
saciid copes teat ena 
iw. 
From 
Anatase... .\4. os tek TW Ue Te Wednesday, .............6 Jan’ry. 3rd 1865 
Asia. ‘, lean Mba s 6865 ens u'owe Wednesday... ........... Jan’ry. l7th “ 


o@- ‘There will be no steamships of this Line from New York, until further notice. .6@ 


teas not secured until paid tor. 
thereof there 
E. owe ARD. 


Bowling Green 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAMSHIP OO. 
INTEND SAILING THEIR FAVOURITE STEAMSHIPS : 

CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,126 tons, Capt. Wylie. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, new), 2,538 tons, Capt. Robt. Leitch. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON, (new), 2,700 tons, Capt. Robt. Leitch. 
KANGAROO, ~~ tons, Capt. 
FROM PHILADELPHI 

City of Manchester, Thursday, 18th Jan., 


surgeon on 
The. owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, m, Specie, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the 

exp) 


For freight or passage, apply to 








FROM LIVERPOOL. 
1865. | City of Manchester Wednesday, 20th Dec. 1854. 
t day 








Kangaroo, .. about Thursday, 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
RTI 3 og ccc ccccccccctcceccteee Saloo . 21 guineas. 
BE, ss cece bceve ch tide “? Midship rey se a 
Forward “ a Forward ie <éeeeisati eneen = 





Inclading Steward’s Fees. 
THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. 


~ ited mamber of Third Class Passengers will be taken from Philadelphia and Liverpool, 
d in provisions. 
From Philadelphia. . . 825 | From Liverpool . 


. . $40. 
Certificates of passage will, be issued here to parties who are desirous of ‘bringing out their 
es corresponding rates. 
Drafts on Live: fom £1 upwards. 
An experienced Surgeon will be earried on each sp. 
Y All ee sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with eeonomy 
and despatc 
For dette or passage, apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, or 7 Broadwa , New ne 
and WILLIAM INMAN, Agent, 1 Tower Bullalnen Ui 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


E GLASGOW ann peed YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and Steam 


T* 


shys * NEW Y 3,400 tons, and 500 horse-power, Rosgxr Craig, Comman- 
fos and “*G ASGOW mae ‘ons, and 400 horse power, W. Cumminc, Commander. 
it = six water-tight compartments) expressly for the trade between New York and Glasgow, 
will wat 1 as under: 
FROM NEW YORK. 
GLASGOW, ... 04 --seccececcess soeeees Saturday, January 20th, si ae 


ote eee ene ee BOO 






. 7 eeeyaeepiries 
Steward’s fee included. 
Third Class’—A limited number of third-class , supplied with provi- 
ddepa of geod quailty, proper|y ly Ao Tht ae” DOLLARS. 
@ surgeon. or passage 
J. McSYMON, 
83 Broadway, N. ¥. 


New York City Bills or Gold only received for tees ped ne Re 
passengers a zo reqnemed te pay no attention to reports Ships being full, ) 
communicate at once with the Agent. 

















NEW YO BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. E. Oavendy. | HERMANN...............Capt.E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at , both going and . 
Prorosep Datss or SarLting—1855. 
From New York. Sage Bremen. 
....-Saturday, Jan. 27... ee 23 
.-Batarday, Feo. 2%.... oo 238 
-Saturday, March 24,.........April 20 
.. Saturday, April 21..........May 18 
»May 19..........Jdune 15 
June 16..........Jduly 13 
* ff =e Aug. 10 
, Aug. 1l..........Bept. 7 
Sept. 8......... Oct. 5 
Oct. eee OF 
» Nov. Perry 3 30 
Dec. 1,........-Dec. 28 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Feb. Hermans .....,,. Wednesday, Aug. 15 
Wash +++ ee» Wednesday, March 28 | Washington... ... Ww ,» Sept i2 
Hermann ..... ... Wednesday, 1 26); Hermann ..,..... Wednesday, Oct. 10 
Wi «sees» Wednesday, May 25 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Nev. 7 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, June 20 | Hermann... Wi , Dec. 65 
Washington... ... Wednesday, July 18 Washington ..... .Wednesday, Jan. 2, ! 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they omy bh of time abd money proceeding to Leu: 
don and Havre advan over any other route in @ economy bo oT gh? 
Price of from eh te emer main saloon, $130 fire 


- 7 ~ ht. “ b 
™ nea Cc. ye pare 11 South William st.. New York. 
NRKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CnderEY & CO., Sout 
Jan. 22—1 year WM, ISELIN, Havre, 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


J ECOND LINE.—The ppewtng ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on & 
Ist of each month, as follo 


+ sree - 

Ist January . 2.2.6... cece eeseseees+@ 16th February. 

8ST. DENIS, : 

Foilansbee, master ie Bega 00000002000 Toth October, 
peo Rlmenp.. «:.. taereee wereeees Wes Maret 

8T.NICHOLAS, Ist June, . rr 16th J 


MERCURY, New Clipper.) 
Conn, 


" rr. 


Ges sg 





T a ge eS 2 requisite articles com 
fort and convenience of pa and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The pris 


of is $100, without 
pny te > EA Soianeteh Aare bum any 


¢ sent to it those 
ine BOYD 4H ‘OKEN 
161 P 














W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 





OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE.* 





